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A Catholic Monthly Devoted to 


Church Unity and the Missions 


During the long years of its existence as a Catholic magazine, THe Lamp has 
provided for its readers every month an array of interesting articles on timely topics, 
supplemented by clean, wholesome fiction stories. At the same time the publication has 
maintained the two-fold purpose for which it came into being, namely: 


1. By the constant exposition of the truths of Holy Mother Church to 
win the submission of all Christians to the One True Fold, the Divine Center 
of Unity, under the jurisdiction of our Holy Father, the Pope, as the Vicar 
of Christ. 


2. To propagate the Faith by rendering every possible support to the 
Mission Cause, i.e., by the education and training of laborers to work in 
the Lord’s Vineyard, and by encouraging our Catholic Faithful to be mind- 
ful in their charity for the various good works of the Church. 


We are anxious to build up the circulation of THe Lamp. It can be done easily 
if each present subscriber will cooperate by asking one or more friends to subscribe. 


The subscription price of THe Lamp is one dollar per year or twenty-five dol- 
lars for life. Single copies, ten cents. 


Remittances should be sent by post office or express money order, bank draft or 
registered letter. Please be careful to state what the money you send is for; whether 
it is a renewal, a new subscription, or a donation of some sort. 


for their fetirn’ if etn by return stamped addressed envelope. 


Correspotidesce -— ~"Adires editorial communications and subscriptions to: 


wie THE LAME” ‘Giesenee Press, Peekskill, N. Y. 
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UT OMNES UNUM SINT 


“For Sion's sake I will not hold my Peace and for the sake of 
Jerusalem I will not rest until the JUST ONE comes forth as 
BRIGHTNESS, and her SAVIOUR be lighted as a LAMP.” 

Isaias LXII, 1. 
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THIS MONTH 
& 


Since the new school year will have been 
opened by the time that you will receive 
this issue of the Lamp we consider it ap- 
propriate to publish on our cover the pic- 
ture of two students hastening up the to 
classes in St. John’s Atonement College 
at Graymoor. This will probably be the 
last picture of old St. John’s we will have. 
\s we announced in previous issues our 
new College in Montour Falls will be ready 
for occupancy by the first of January. 
Ve atfectionately dedicate the cover to 
all alumni of old St. John’s all over the 
world 

* * * 

The meaning of the statement ‘Outside 
of the Church there is no salvation’ is of 
great interest to everyone, particularly to 
\merican and Canadian Catholics who in 
complete harmony live side by side with 
fine, sincere upright, non-Catholic neigh- 
bors. Are all of these people lost Do 
all Protestants and other non-Catholic go 

hell I r. | dward Han ihoe a 
quoting the official documents ¢ the 
Church, the pronouncements and the en- 
cyclicals of the Popes, answers these ques- 
tions. His lucid article will be of value to 
Catholic and non-Catholics alike 

x 

The author of Religion Does Belong, Fr. 
DeSales Standerwick, S. A. is a graduate 
[ gis High School in New York City, 
conducted by the Jesuits. He attended 
St. John’s Atonement College and the 
Catholic University of America where he 
earned his A. B. and his S. T. 1 

The Barden Bill with all of tl furor 
accompanying it, as well as the other 
Federal Education Bills have focused at- 
tention on the Catholic School system 
Many honest people cannot understand 
just why Catholics go to all the trouble 
and expense necessary for the building, 
staffing and financing of Catholic Schools. 
“Why”, they ask, “do you Catholics insist 
on having your own schools?” “Why can’t 
you teach the truths of your religion in the 
church and in the home” Fra. Alcuin Egan 
S. A. gives the answer in his “But Father, 
Why a Catholic School?” 

Fr. Joseph Newell, S. A. if of our 
first band of missionaries to Japan. He 
returned to America in June as a delegate 
to our General Chapter and used his time 
to advantage writing an account of the 
missionaries’ first impressions of their new 
work. He will return to Japan in October 
in company with the four new missionaries 
who are going there. 


Fr. Titus Cranny, S. A., a very frequent 
contributor to the Lamp, has been Cath- 
olic Chaplain at Howard University for 
the past two year Recently he was as- 
signed to studv for a degree in Moral 
Theology at the Catholic University in 
Washington. Fr. Ronald McGovern S. A., 
the Assistant Circulation Manager of the 
Lamp, will replace him at Howard 








Iu Glacus 


Week by week the Catholic people of the Russian 
states are being steadily pressed into the fires of 


that 


satellite 
as terrible as 


a persecutiol 
THE FIRES OF endured by their forefathers in 
PERSECUTION J tthe first three centuries 

Christ. The first stage—the period 
has long since passed. Then came the second, 


Catholic Cardinal Mindszenty, 
Archbishops Stepinac and Beran, underwent arrest and 


after 


of terror 
in which the leaders, 
imprisonment. Priests and nurs were then driven out of 
their schools, hospitals, and charitable houses. Now there 
these lands the 
which precedes the final wholesale attack on the Church 


broods over unfortunate ominous lull 


For the faithful who were slow to see the gathering 
storm, the words of the Holy Father in mid-July were 
a clear warning. The enemies of the 


A CLEAR Church had told Christ’s followers that 
WARNING J they could be good Catholics as well as 
Bolsheviks. They 
confuse the faithful by sponsoring puppet churches and 
so-called “Catholic Action” mak 
The Son of God long ago put the world wise to 
these tactics of anti-Christ. Speaking of the frightful 
days before the end of the world He said, “False christs 
and false prophets will arise, and will show great signs 


good attempted to 


groups of their own 
ing. 


and wonders, so as to lead astray, if possible, even the 
And “then if anyone say to you, “Behold, here 
is the Christ,” or “There he is,’ do not believe it.” 


elect ? 


It was with sorrow that Pope Pius, God’s Vicar on 
earth, spoke to his harassed children in their troubled 
countries. He encouraged them to take 

ONE GOD 
TO SERVE 


their place in the combat for Christ 
and freedom. He told them that they 
could not follow a double standard 
that they could not serve God and Communism. And to 
take away the confusion stirred up by the forces of anti- 
Christ, the Supreme Shepherd declared that Catholics 
who “knowingly and freely . . . defend and spread Com- 
munism,” “enlist in or show favor to the Com- 
munist party” are cut off from the Church and denied 
the Sacraments. The false prophets of our time have 
thus been unmasked. 


or who 


The conflict continues with increasing momentum. For 
the first time in Poland’s history a traditional Catholic 
attacked and 
stoned by Communist hood- 
lums. The appeals against the 
life sentence on Cardinal 
Mindszenty in Hungary have all been denied, and he 


procession Was 


THE FRUITS OF 
COMMUNISM 


AA we see it! 


lies in an unknown cell in Budapest, a victim of Soviet 


inspired torture. Groups of university students in Jug 
slavia were sent before a firing squad because they went 
to, and encouraged others to go to Mass. In Roumania 
all the bishops have been arrested and the Red regime has 
barred all charitable works by religious orders, forcing 
140( men of the religious orders from 
their place of labor. The peasants of Slovakia fought a 
losing battle with the Reds as they attempted to defend 


nuns and over 10( 


their priests from arrest by using pitchforks and scythes 


The words spoken by Archbishop Beran of 


Prague 


before his house-arrest recall similar words of Cardinal 
Mindszenty before the latter dis 
ARCHBISHOP’S _ appeared from public life. The 


DEFIANCE Archbishop of Prague declared: 
“Perhaps very soon you will 


hear on the radio 


ll sorts of things concerning me. You 
may hear that I have made a confession, or other state 


ments. I hope you will trust me. If one day you learn 


of the conclusion of an agreement between the Church 
ind the State, you should know that I would never cor 
clude an agreement which would infringe the rights of 
the Church and of the Bishops. It is possible that one 
day you will learn that I have concluded an agreement 
.. . But I declare before 
God and before the nation that nobody shall force me 
to do that. No true Catholic can exist where the 
Bishops are not with the Church. .. .” 


or that I have given my consent 


Though the Catholic people in Communist ruled lands 
are now in the vale of Gethsemane, their faith and cour 
, age is personified by their 

NO SURRENDER 
OF DIVINE RIGHTS 


great bishops. Their rec’ 
ords are unimpeachable. 

They command the respect 
of the people of the whole world. For the satellite peoples 
who are being swallowed by the Soviet world state, the 
Church and its leaders represent what is genuine and 
what remains to inspire their patriotism. The Catholic 
Church alone has declared her determination to engage 
in what may be the greatest battle of history rather than 
surrender her divine right to safeguard the faith, and we 
know that the Church will eventually triumph, though 
today it is enduring the most bitter hours of suffering in 
its long history. We have the promise of Christ that the 
gates of hell, in whatever guise, shall not prevail against 
it. The issue is joined and all Catholics will be united 
in kneeling before the altar offering their supplications 
for our brethren—the Christian faithful—who are daily 


facing persecution and even martyrdom at the hands of 
the Communists in lands behind the Red Iron Curtain. 
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“Outside the Church...” 


By Edward Hanahoe, S.A. 


Cy 


OME months ago in the Archdiocese of Boston, sev- 
eral incidents took place which gave the newspapers 
of the country some sensational copy. They had to 

do with the case of Rev. Leonard Feeney, S.J., whose 
followers professed certain extreme views on the subject 
of this article. These events produced some confusion, 
in both Catholic and non-Catholic circles. 

With the immediate merits of the particular situation 
in Boston we are not here concerned. Suffice it to say 
that the Archbishop is the authorized spokesman of 
Catholic teaching and discipline in his archdiocese. United 
with the Holy See, he is part of the living teaching body 
of the Church. Obedience and deference to his authority 
is the token of Catholicity. But, as we have noted, the 
specific features, personal and local, of the Boston case 
do not come within the scope of this article. However, 
in view of the interest aroused by the controversy, it is 
useful and timely to examine the question in the light 
of authoritative documents of the Church. 

In the first place, what do we mean by salvation? The 
Catholic understands that word to mean the actual at- 
tainment of everlasting joy in Heaven. Of course the 
souls in Purgatory are also saved, but, for a time, the 
rapturous possession of God is deferred while they under- 
go a necessary purification. This goal has been set before 
man by Almighty God together with the promise of the 
means necessary to attain it. 

It is important to realize that both the glorious goal 
and all the means that lead to it are the pure gift of 
Almighty God; they are owed to no creature whatsoever 
and they lie far beyond the reach of all the powers of 
nature. From His infinite goodness, God “wishes all men 
to be saved and to come to the knowledge of the truth” 
(I Tim. 2-4). But the actual fulfillment of God’s Will 
for each man is, in great part, conditioned by that man’s 
operation. In God's plan, there are truths to be be- 
lieved, laws to be obeyed and means to be used. If a 
man is seriously wanting in any of these respects, the 
goal is simply not attained. 

For those who glory in the name Christian, there can 
be no question at all about the fact that there is no 
alvation apart from Christ. It is through the tremendous 
mystery of the Incarnation and the Redemption that the 
attainment of salvation is made possible to us: “For if, 
when we were enemies, we were reconciled to God by 
the death of His Son, much more, shall we be saved by 
His life. And not this only, but we exult also in God 
though Our Lord Jesus Christ, through Whom we have 
how received reconciliation” (Rom. 5:10-11). 


The Catholic Church, by the will and intention of 
Christ, is a continuation of His Incarnation and Redemp- 
tion. As Pope Pius XII tells us in his Encyclical Letter, 
Mystici Corporis: “As He hung on the Cross, Christ 
Jesus not only avenged the justice of the Eternal Father 
that had been flouted, but He also won for us, His 
brothers, an unending flow of graces. It was possible for 
Him personally, immediately to impart those graces to 
men; but He wished to do so only through a visible 
Church that would be formed by the union of men, and 
thus through that Church every man would perform a 
work of collaboration with Him in dispensing the graces 
of Redemption. The Word of God willed to make use 
of our nature, when in excruciating agony He would 
redeem mankind; in much the same way throughout the 
centuries He makes use of the Church that the work 
begun might endure.” 

It can be easily seen, then, that there is a real rela- 
tionship between this one Church and Christ, and also 
between salvation and the Church. They are perpetually 
linked together by the will and intention of Almighty 
God. The wisdom and will of God are infinite and un- 
changing; there is no evidence that He has changed His 
mind: “Who heareth you, heareth me; who despises you, 
despises me. . . .” “If any man will not hear the Church, 
let him be to you as the heathen and the publican.” Just 
as one is saved through the merits of Christ; so, if any- 
one is saved, he is saved through the one Church of 
Christ. 

God has not given to any man the option of choosing 
what he wishes to believe or what principles will rule 
his conduct. God has mapped out the way for man to 
walk if he wishes to obtain salvation. Man either con- 
forms himself to the way of God or departs from the 
road to God. To doubt one truth of Divine Faith is 
equivalent to doubting the word of God Himself; wilfully 
to separate oneself from the body of the faithful is to 
flout God's holy Will; to be indifferent to religion is 
to be indifferent to God. 

In his encyclical, Quanto conficiamur moerore, Pope 
Pius IX wrote: “. . . again it is necessary to call atten- 
tion to and condemn a very serious error, in which some 
Catholics aré unhappily involved, which holds that men 
living in error and alien from the true faith and Catholic 
unity can attain eternal salvation. It is the most 
known Catholic dogma, namely, that no one outside the 
Catholic Church can be saved; and those contumacious 
against the authority of the same Church and its defini- 
tions and who are pertinaciously divided from the unity 
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of the Church and from the Roman Pontiff, the successor 
of Peter, to whom the custody of the vine was committed 
by the Saviour, cannot attain eternal salvation. (The 
Pontiff also refers to invincible ignorance which we will 
consider shortly.) 

There are many witnesses to this doctrine in Christian 
tradition. It would be emphasizing the obvious to intro 
duce here a chain of quotations from the great Fathers 
of the Church. Of these I choose one which is most force- 
ful and clear. It is from St. Augustine. Preaching to the 
people of Cesaria and referring to the Donatist schismatics 
who withdrew from the Church in a body over a dispute 
on an appointment of a bishop, he says: “Outside the 
Catholic Church one can have everything except salva- 
tion. He can have honor, he can have the sacraments, he 
can sing Alleluia, he can answer Amen, he can hold the 
gospel, he can have faith in the name of the Father and 
of the Son and of the Holy Ghost and preach, but never 
except in the Catholic Church can he find salvation.” 

Certainly the statements which we have cited should 
challenge the attention of thoughtful men. It cannot be 
denied that they are quite consistent with the claim that 
the Catholic Church is the one Church of Christ. Indeed, 
they flow logically from the fact that Christ is its Founder 
and Head. The Heresiarchs Martin Luther and John Cal 
vin were most outspoken and even bitter in their strong 
assertion that “outside the Church there is no salvation.” 
But they employed a subterfuge to escape from the 
divinely established constitution of the Church and its 
visible authority by saying that the Church was invisible. 

The trouble with the Boston professors lies in the fact 
that they did not correctly understand the doctrine which 
they were proposing to affirm. As philosophers, they 
should be aware of the saying, “he teaches well who dis- 
tingpishes well.” As Catholics, outspoken in their inten- 
tion of holding to Catholic teaching, they should have 
listened to the Church authorities they were proposing 
to teach. 

Indeed, the Catholic Church is necessary for salvation 
and in no other religion can salvation be found; who- 
ever is saved, is saved through this one Church of Christ. 
The meaning of the expression, “outside the Church there 
is no salvation” may be expressed as follows: In order 
to be saved a person must in fact (in re) be a member 
of the visible Church of Christ or at least intend (in voto) 
to become a member. Behind that word “intend” lies the 
whole ground of the dispute. 

One can intend to become a member in one of two 
ways: the first way obviously refers to a person actually 
taking steps, by way of study and instruction, to become 
a Catholic. St. Ambrose preached a sermon on the death 
of Valentinian the Emperor. This person had never been 
received into the Church by Baptism for he was only a 
catechumen when death overtook him, yet St. Ambrose 
said that his desire for Baptism linked him to the Church, 
and by reason of this link he could be saved. Yet, in being 
saved, he was saved through the one Church of Christ. 

The second way of “intending” to become a member 


of the Church is called by theologians “implicit intention” 
(as distinct from the other way which is “explicit”) 
Now, this second way embraces possibly a great number 
of people (we have no way of knowing how great or 
how small that number may be). A person outside of 
the visible Church of Christ who possesses the st f 
sanctifying grace is one who loves God above all thing; 
and is prepared to do all that God wills and to use al 
the means which God has established. Implied, then, ir 
this general will to fulfill all that God wills is the inten 
tion of entering the Church (which, in fact, God does 
will). This “intention” holds even though the person 
may net be aware of this particular will of God. Such a 
person can certainly be saved but again it is throug 
the one Church of Christ that he is saved; he is really, 
though unconsciously, sharing in the life of the Church 

It has ever been the teaching of the Church that n 
one will be held to account before God for not observing 
a law, the existence of which he was completely unaware 
In the civil law, one who breaks a trafic regulation, for 
instance, is presumed to have known the law and is 
thereby punished for the violation. This is necessary for 
public order. But God, Who knows intimately the 
thoughts of men, will not consider an action a sin unless 
the person knows it in fact to be contrary to God's law 
He alone is the Judge of the consciences. of individu 
men and individual actions and their bearing on etern 
life. Therefore, when a person outside the Church 
completely unaware that God wills him to be a member 
of it, his non-emembership will not be regarded as a sit 
in the eyes of God. 

Pope Pius IX, while insisting on the necessity of the 
Church for salvation, says, “. . . drive from the minds 
of men that impious and deadly opinion, namely,—that 
the way of eternal salvation can be found in any religion 
. . . It must be held as of faith that outside the Apostolic 
Roman Church no one can be saved, that this is the 
only ark of salvation, that who shall not have entered 
this ark shall perish in the flood; but, nevertheless, it must 
likewise be held for certain that those who labor in 
ignorance of the true religion, if it be invincible, are 
bound by no sin for this thing in the sight of God. Now 
who is there so wise as would assume to himself that he 
could set bounds to this ignorance. . . . For once these 
bodily chains have been dissolved we will see God as He 
is, we will perchance understand how the divine justice 
and mercy are linked together by a beautiful bond; but 
as long as we are mortals on earth . . . let us hold firmly 
from Catholic teaching that there is one God, one faith, 
one baptism; that it is wrong to go further in inquiry.” 

In another place, the same Pontiff clarifies this further: 
“It is known to us and to you that those who labor in 
invincible ignorance of our holy religion and who care’ 


fully keep the natural law and its precepts engraved in 
the hearts of all by God and are prepared to obey God, 
lead an honest and upright life, can, by the power o 
divine light and grace working in them, attain to eternal 
life . . . since God will not at all permit anyone to suffer 
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torments who were not guilty of a voluntary 


By the expression, “invincible ignorance” the pontiff 
has reference to a state of mind which cannot be over 
come through the use of sufficient moral diligence: th 
person is simply unaware of the existence of the obliga 
tion. He does not know that the Catholic Church is th 
one Church of Christ; it does not even occur to him 
that present positiom is insecure. This kind of ign 
ran ises the person of sin in the eyes of God. The 


act that he is not a member of the Church is not a 
fault for which he will have to answer; though for sal 
vati he will have to be in the state of grace whicl 
will furnish him with the implied desire of fulfilling all 


that God wills. 


It is quite otherwise with the case of vincible ign: 
ran This can be overcome through the use of moral 
diligence. Now God gives grace to all men sufficient unto 
salvation; every grace is given in view of that person's 


conversion to the Catholic Faith and membership in the 
Chur Some time or other, the peril of his present 
position may be made known to him. The: splendor ot 
the Catholic Church-and the marvelous signs of Divins 
power which can be seen in the Church may challenge 
his attention. If, for human motives, he finds it incon 
venient to look into the matter and banishes it from. his 
mind, he is then responsible to God. Of course, God 
alone is the Judge of the individual's response to grace. 
For example, some months before he became a Catholic, 
Cardinal Newman wrote to his sister that his big problem 
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“Can I die in the Anglican Church?” He did not 
vant to leave Anglicanism if he could possibly stay 


was: 
where he was, but his eternal salvation came into view: 
‘Have I a right to continue to live where I 
to die?” he asked. He faithful to 
vight membership in the “one ark of 
Catholic Church 


could not 
and 


l 


pear was 


grace 


salvation,” the 


No better conclusion to this article could be made than 
the beautiful invitation of Pope Pius XII in his Mystici 
Corporis, *. . . how earnestly we desire that the immense 
charity of these common prayers embrace those also who, 
not yet perceiving the light of the Gospel’s truth, are 
till without the Church’s safe fold, or for the regrettable 
conflict of faith and unity are separated from us. , 
We have committed to the protection and. guidance of 
Heaven those who do-not belong to the visible organiza- 
tion of the Good Shepherd, We desire nothing more 
ardently than that they may have life and have it more 
abundantly . From a heart overflowing with love We 
ask each and every one of them to be quick and ready 
to follow the interior movements of grace, and to look 
to withdrawing from that state in which they cannot be 
sure of their salvation. For even though unsuspectingly 
they are related to the Mystical Body of the Redeemer in 
desire and resolution, they still remain deprived of so 
many precious gifts and helps from Heaven, which one 
can enjoy only in the Catholic Church. May they then 
enter into Catholic unity, us in the 
organic oneness of the Body of Jesus Christ, may they 


and united with 


hasten to-the one Head in the society of glorious love. . . . 
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Laters Oum Day 


By Norman C. McKenna 
+ 


HERE is not a little poetic sig- 

nificance in the fact that the 

traditional American vacation 
time begins on Independence Day and 
ends on Labor Day. The titles and the 
origins of the two famous holidays 
make eminently suitable material for 
a Voice of America broadcast to those 
countries whose people have no in- 
dependence to celebrate nor reason 
to rejoice in the benefits of labor 
organization. 

To be honest about it, to most of 
us Independence Day means the first 
big summer holiday, while Labor Day 
generally means the last chance to 
enjoy high summer. Of course, there 
are patriotic observances of Inde- 
pendence Day, and on Labor Day, 
unions indulge in parades and ora- 
tory. 

Yet even as vacationers and resort 
operators diluted the original import 
of Labor Day as a sort of union mem- 
bers’ thanksgiving day, in recent years 
the primary purpose of the day has 
enjoyed a revival through the agency 
of religion. Last year Labor Day 
Masses were celebrated in a dozen or 
more big cities across the nation, and 
Labor Day is now the occasion for 
the nationwide publication of a Cath- 
olic statement noting labor’s progress 
in the year. The statement is prepared 
by the Social Action department of 
the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference, as a Catholic contribution 
to religion’s observance of the day. 

Catholic, Protestant and Jewish 
leaders have been marking Labor Day 
for more than a generation, through 
the publication of timely statements, 
the arrangement, in Protestant con- 


gregations, of Labor Sunday, featur- 
ing a sermon appropriate to the date, 
and equivalent services by Jewish 
groups on their Sabbath. 

In remarking this religious aspect 
of labor's holiday, it is worth noting 
that while labor's special day in the 
United States is free of any political 
significance, labor’s day in Europe— 
May 1—is traditionally a time for 
political demonstrations. The contrast 
in observances is brought out graph- 
ically by the difference in sponsors 
and programs of Labor Day and May 
Day. 

While the great majority of Amer- 
ican labor ignores May 1, the Com- 
munists, Socialists and Marxist splin- 
ter groups in American labor all take 
pains to mark May 1 as the real, 
true labor holiday. This conforms to 
the Marxist idea of unions serving 
as a channel for revolutionary propa- 
ganda and organization. 

But the first American Labor Day 
had no such political overtones or 
inspiration. The founders of our 
Labor Day simply thought it was a 
good idea to rejoice over the ad- 
vances won through the year, and 
rally their forces for further ad- 
vances to be won through extended 
organization and collective bargain- 
ing. There is no Marxist 
America’s Labor Day. 

It was in 1882 that Peter J. Mc- 
Guire, president of the United Broth- 
erhood of Carpenters and Joiners, 
and active in the Knights of Labor, 
proposed to the Central Labor Union 
in New York that labor select a day 
for a parade to show its “strength 
and esprit de corps.” The parade was 


tag on 
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to be followed by a picnic. McGuire 
chose the first Monday in September 
because it was halfway between In- 
dependence Day and Thanksgiving. 

McGuire's proposal met with quick 
approval, perhaps because the date 
coincided with the convention in 
New York of the Knights of Labor, 
at the time the strongest and most ex: 
tensive national labor organization. 
The celebration went off so well that 
the Knights of Labor voted to make 
it an annual affair, setting the date 
as suggested by McGuire. Two years 
later the Federation of Organized 
Trades and Labor Unions, which 


later became the AFL, also voted to 
hold an annual Labor Day celebra- 
tion. 


It was not until February, 1887, 
that the proposed holiday won off 
cial notice, when the New York state 
legislature received a bill to declare 
the first Monday in September a legal 
holiday known as Labor Day. New 
York's solons took too long deliber- 
ating, and Oregon won the distinction 
of being the first state to enact such 
a law. New Jersey followed, and 
New York came third. 

But while labor had at first to wait 
four years for legal recognition of its 
chosen holiday, action by state legis 
latures brought legal recognition in 
30 states by the middle of 1894. 
Congress took notice of Labor Day 
the same year, declaring the holiday 
for the District of Columbia and 
American territories. Labor Day i 
now a legal holiday in every state in 
the union—a type of holiday that is 
without equivalent in origin and pur’ 
pose in any other country. 
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Gra. Aleuin Egan, S.A. 








“6 AGREE, 


Father,” Eileen an- 
swered, “to have our children 
iptized by a priest. And I'll 


do all that I can to bring up the chil- 
dren as Catholics. But, Father, why 


a Catholic school?” 

John McMahon and his fiancee, 
Eileen Creighton, were sitting across 
from Father Michael Conway in one 
of the parlors of St. Paul's rectory. 
John and Eileen were going to be 
married the following Saturday and 


Father Conway was giving them his 
last pre-marital instruction. 


Father,” 


“I've tried several times, 


John spoke up, “to explain to Eileen 
why Church demands that Cath- 
dlic children attend a Catholic school, 
but as you can see, I've gotten no 


wher 
Eileen turned and looked straight 


at John. “I still can’t see it, John,” 
she answered rather emphatically. 
“Now, Eileen,” Father Conway 


interrupted, “it’s not as difficult a 
problem as you're trying to make it. 
But I can understand your attitude. 
You're not a Catholic. And you've 
already told me that John was the 
frst Catholic 
known. Where 
Eileen?” 

With a proud smile Eileen an- 
swered, “Columbus, Georgia, Father. 
And down there—at least in my 
nighborhood—all the children went 
to the public school.” 

“But, Eileen,” John remarked, 
“very few were Catholic children. 
And because you lived outside the 
aity proper the nearest Catholic 
shool was too far away. You told 
me that yourself.” 

Father Conway stood up and 
walked over to his bookcase. Eileen’s 
eyes followed him as he picked up a 
red covered book. The book was not 
tw to her. Walking back to his 
dair Father Conway said, “Let’s do 


really 
from, 


you've ever 


are you 


“Rut, Gather, Why G 


Catholic Schaal?” 


shall You re 


member what I told you in our in- 


some reviewing, we? 
struction the first evening. I spoke to 
you then about Baptism. Remember?” 

“Yes, Father,” Eileen 


“but why do you have to bring Bap- 


answered, 


tism into our discussion again to- 
night?” 

Father Conway seemed to have 
expected this remark from Eileen. 
Once again he walked over to his 
bookcase. Bending down he took a 
small paper-bound book from the 
bottom shelf. 

“Eileen,” Father Conway said as 
he walked back to his seat, “I can 
see that this is going to be a long 


session tonight. However, I won't be 
able to go into detail as I have a 
But 


if you'll listen closely I’m sure you'll 


call to make in an hour or so. 


leave here tonight with a different 
attitude regarding Catholic educa- 
tion.” 

“Tl listen, Father,” Eileen re- 


marked, “and I'll save any questions 
for another time.” 

“No, Eileen,” Father answered. 
“Ask all the questions you like. 
That’s the way you'll learn. And, 
John, you'll benefit from this discus- 
sion too.” 

Holding up the small paper-bound 
book Father Conway said, “This is a 
wonderful work. It contains four 
great encyclicals labor, educa- 
tion, marriage, and the social order. 
You both ought to read this book. 
But right now Id like to read you a 
few passages from the encyclical of 
Pope Pius XI on Christian Education 
of Youth. First, let’s make clear the 
role of the family in the education of 
children. Education, the Holy Father 
tells us, belongs preeminently to the 
Church. But the Church has com- 
missioned the parents to educate their 
children. The primary right to edu- 
belongs to the family—the 


on 


cate 


the 
home. But this right of the parents 
to educate their children is not abso- 


school is only an extension of 


lute, for it is necessarily subordinate 
to man’s last end, namely God, and to 
the natural and the divine law. 

“For when Catholic parents send 
their child to school they intend to 
prepare him for the future. Education 
is properly a human process and aims 
the human being as a 
But Catholic parents 
realize that it is not merely the high- 
er human powers of the child that 


at training 


human being. 


must be trained. Something more 
must be done. Let me read you the 
exact words of Pius XI where he 


outlines the aim of Christian educa- 
tion: 
The true Christian, the prod- 

uct of Christian education, is the 

thinks, 
judges and acts constantly and 
consistently in accordance with 
right illumined by the 
supernatural light of the example 
and teaching of Christ; in other 
words, to use the current term, 
the true and finished 
character. 

All this time John and Eileen were 
listening intently to Father Conway’s 
words. But Eileen seemed a little 
puzzled by this statement of the Holy 
Father. 

“What do you mean, Father,” she 
asked, “by a supernatural man?” 

“I was coming to that, Eileen,” 
Father Conway answered. “In fact, 
I actually began our discussion with 
that thought in mind. ! started by 
mentioning Baptism, but then I never 
explained just what I meant. Briefly, 
the supernatural man is the baptized 
Christian, who through sanctifying 
grace has been raised to the Divine 
Life. For Baptism causes a real inte- 
rior change in the soul. The Scrip- 
tures tell us that by Baptism the soul 


supernatural man who 


reason 


man of 
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‘regenerated, “made 
St. Peter uses a 


is ‘born again, 


into a new creature.” 
wonderful phrase in describing what 
Baptism does to the soul. He tells us 
that we are thus made ‘partakers of 
the divine nature.” 

“Catholic education,” Father Con- 
way went on, “aims at one essential 
thing, namely Catholic living. For 
Catholicism is a way of life. Catholic 
education is based on Jesus Christ, 
the Divine Redeemer of fallen man- 
kind. For Christ is the “Truth and the 
Life’ and He came to earth ‘that men 
may have life.” And here 
Catholic education differs 
other forms of instruction 


is where 
from all 
Catholic 
education is a training for life based 
on the Catholic manner of regarding 
the Redeemer. For 
through the death of Christ on the 


Divine it was 
Cross that men were given this new 
life, this supernatural life, this par 
ticipation in the life of God. For this 
new life makes us children of God 
and temples of the Holy Spirit 


“It is a glorious gift—sanctifying 
grace, the life restored by Jesus 
Christ. And the Catholic Church 


fully realizes the importance of this 
infinitely precious gift. For even in 
the smallest child this hidden but real 
life is there 
and brought to full bloom through 
the sacramental system of the Catho- 
lic Church.” 

‘But, Father,” interrupted Eileen, 
“all along you have been speaking 


waiting to be nourished 


about this new life of grace within 
the soul brought about by Baptism. 
I can’t see where grace comes within 
the scope of education. For education, 
at least as I see it, is definitely a 
human activity conducted by human 
agents.” 

Father Con- 


way answered, “but you leave out a 


“T agree with you,” 


lot. In education we are properly 
concerned with human training, I 
grant you. But do not forget, Eileen, 
that the child to be educated is not 
a mere human being. I cannot repeat 
too often that the baptized child en- 
joys more than mere human life. The 
baptized child has been elevated to 
a supernatural plane. This new life 
is heaven begun on earth, for the soul, 
“hough human, already lives with 
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God, on the plane of God’s own life. 
Death only intervenes so that this 
life begun on earth passes into eter- 
nity in the enjoyment of the Blessed 
Trinity. Pope Pius XI, in his encycli- 
cal on marriage, sums up this point 
beautifully when he said, ‘For men 
are begotten not for earth and time, 
but for heaven ard eternity.” 

“But let’s consider for a minute 
the nature of the child. The Catholic 
Church teaches that of the 
sin of Adam all men suffer the con- 
sequences of Adam’s sin. Thu 
in his natural equipment has fallen. 
Adam before his sin enjoyed certain 


} . 
because 


man 


gifts which made him a perfect man. 
He was free from suffering and the 
necessity of death. His sensitive pow- 
ers were under the complete control 
of his intellect and will. And so be- 





fore his sin Adam enjoyed 

happiness. But when Adam s1 
not only injured himself but 
kind. Adam _ lost 
not only for himself but also for us 
We thus became subject to su 





sanctifying 


and death. Man’s lower nature was 
no longer under the full control 
his intellect and will. 


“So you see, Eileen, that because 
of Adam’s sin a child comes into the 
world not only immature but im 
paired. For, stripped of these gifts ot 
God and consequently threatened bj 


discord of its powers, the child finds 


dificulty in overcoming — obstacles 
The child is weakened by ignorance. 
This explains why the child may tum 
away from God and thus commit 
sin. But, mind you, the Catholic 
Church firmly holds that the child 
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to be educated is neither totally de- 
praved nor naturally perfect. 

“But let’s get back to your point 
about education and its concern with 
human training. Catholic education, 
though its aim is divine, is none the 


God alone di- 


less a human activity. 


rectly acts upon the soul so as to 
increase in it the life of grace. But 
Catholic education ccoperates with 


God by using human agents, priests, 
brothers, sisters, and Catholic lay- 
teachers, in the supernatural develop- 
ment of the child. Catholic education 
aims at helping to preserve grace in 
the child to be educated. And it does 
this by preserving the child from 
whatever would deprive him of that 
grace. Catholic education is also con- 
cerned with assisting in developing 
grace in the child. The theological 
and moral virtues offer the child an 
environment, an instruction, and a 
discipline which day by day will in- 
sure this increase of grace within his 
soul. 

“As Christian living is the primary 
concern of Catholic education the 
child must be taught to accept Christ 
both by the mind and the will. In- 
struction and discipline are the very 
core of Catholic training. But in 
Catholic education discipline is more 
important than instruction. From a 
study of the life and teaching of our 
Divine Master we can easily appre- 
ciate His constant emphasis on living. 
As you read through the Gospels 
you'll see that Christ’s many parables 
are exhortations to keep the law of 
God. He Himself began to do and 
then to teach. Not everyone who 
says, Lord, Lord, but he who does the 
will of His Father shall enter the 
Kingdom of Heaven. He that loveth 
His Commandments and_ keepeth 
them, he it is that loveth Him. 

“Hence, Catholic education en- 
deavors to train the child through the 
Catholic school so that supernatural 
habits may become more firmly and 
more deeply rooted in the faculties of 
his soul. Jesus Christ, the Divine 
Teacher, is ever before the eyes of 
the child in the Catholic school. In 
his early years the child is taught 
by his parents about God, that he was 
created by God, and that He so loved 
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The Darling of Divine Design 


When dawn for Mary born of Anne did break 
The Angels harped a heav’nly harmony; 

The Father destined her in charity; 

The Son rejoiced, His mother she would make ; 
The Spirit Blest espoused her for His sake. 
For at her birth, no part of tyranny 

Of sin was she to have eternally; 

A plan of God such creature to partake. 


O Mary, darling of divine design, 

What priv’lege more than that would we desire 

To be in such a state of sinlessness. 

An honor sure for which we mortals pine 

But plead your prayers to help us to acquire. 

Our best must rest in God’s sweet willingness. 
—Januarius Martinelli, S. A. 














him that He sent His only begotten 
Son to die on the Cross for him. The 
child is taught by his parents to pray, 
to love God and to thank Him for all 
that He has done for him. And the 
child is told about Mary, the Im- 
maculate Mother of Christ, 
spotless and most pure Virgin, Moth- 


Jesus 


er of all men. 

“In time the child is sent to school 

the extension of the home in the 
education of the child. In the Cath- 
olic school the child continues to 
live the Christian life, but now in a 
more complete manner. For, as I said 
earlier, Catholicism is a way of liv- 
ing. And the child who first received 
sanctifying grace at his Baptism, 
through Catholic education is afford- 
ed daily opportunities to increase this 
grace in his soul through the recep- 
tion of the sacraments, the fountains 
of Divine Life. Morning after morn- 
children attending Catholic 
schools may be seen kneeling in the 
parish church offering with the priest 
the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass. 
Classes do not start until nine o'clock, 
but these children taught early the 
need for personal self-sacrifice, rise 


ing 


earlier in the morning so as to take 
part in the continuation of the great 
Sacrifice of the Atonement, the Mass. 
And at the altar the child receives 
food for mind, heart, and will—Jesus 
Christ Himself, the Bread of Life, in 
the Holy Eucharist. 

“Through the reception of the sac- 
rament of Confirmation the child 1s 





strengthened in the faith and gains 
spiritual maturity, fitting him to de- 
fend the Church, conferring on him 
the privileges and duties of a soldier 
of Jesus Christ. And to enable him 
to recover from the sins into which 
he has fallen since his Baptism the 
child is taught to make use of the 
sacrament of Penance. 

“So, Eileen, let’s go back to the 
begining of our discussion once again. 
You agreed to have your children 
baptized by a priest. You agreed like- 
wise to bring them up as Catholics. 
But you objected to sending them to 
a Catholic school. You see, Eileen, 
there’s a contradiction here. It is not 
enough to have the children baptized. 
That’s only the beginning. To bring 
up the children as Catholics entails 
for more than teaching them their 
prayers, and seeing to it that they 
attend Mass on Sundays and go to 
the sacraments regularly.. 

“Remember that it is the whole 
being of man that Christ has pur- 
chased by His Precious Blood and 
sanctified in Baptism. Education too 
is concerned with the whole man, his 
body and soul. I have just finished 
telling you about the sacramental 
system of the Catholic Church. But 
I do not want you to think that Cath- 
olic education is limited to the mere 
teaching of the truths of the Faith. 
Definitely not. ‘In Catholic educa- 
tion, Pius XI tells us, ‘every agency 
of training should be such as is capa- 
ble of promoting the divine life of 
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grace. And he adds, ‘watchful care 
is to be exerted that our divine relig 
ion may be the soul of the entire 
academic education.’ 

“Religious instruction is given the 
child in the Catholic school, but in 
addition every other subject taught 
is permeated by Christian piety. To 
quote from Pius XI again: 

That a school be a fit place for 
Catholic students, it is necessary 
that all the teaching and the 
whole organization of the school, 
its teachers, syllabus, and text 
books in every branch be regulat- 
ed by the Christian spirit, under 
the direction and maternal su- 
pervision of the Church; so that 
religion may be in very truth, 
the foundation and crown of the 
youth’s entire training. 

Closing the book and placing it on 
his desk, Father Conway looked over 
at Eileen. “Have I helped you to see 
the Church's point of view on Cath- 
olic education, Eileen?” 

“Yes, Father,” Eileen answered, 
“You really did. You know, it never 
really occurred to me that Baptism 
did so much to the soul. I see what 
you mean now—that it is not sufh- 
cient merely to have the children 
baptized. I must go further and have 
them properly trained so that they 
will daily grow in the grace they first 
received at Baptism. I’m so happy 
that we began discussing this ques- 
tion, Father. And I want to thank 
you for your patience in clearing up 
this difficulty for me.” 

Then smiling Eileen glanced at 
John. He hadn’t said a word for quite 
a while now. “John,” Eileen demand- 
ed, “why didn’t you tell me all this 
when we discussed this question about 
Catholic education?” 

John was taken by surprise by this 
remark of Eileen’s. “Come now, Ei- 
leen,” he answered, “you know I did 
the best I could. And after all I did 
very well too. You must remember I 
didn’t study theology like Father Con- 
way. And my library is not as com- 
plete as his. And anyway, Father's 
remarks sounded more powerful to 
you, that’s all. But after next week 
my words will be too powerful. Wait 
and see!” 
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THOUGHTS FOR TODAY 


(Taken from the writings of Fr. Paul S. A.) 
THE NEED FOR CHRISTIAN UNITY 

We behold Satan at this very tin 
setting up an Anti-Christian Kingdom 
immense dimensions on the earth. It is 
known the world over as Communis1 
Its flag is red. What Mohammedanis: 
meant for Christendom twelve hundred 
years ago, capturing Jerusalem, Antioc! 
Alexandria and Constantinople, out of the 
five Christian patriarchates leaving onl 
that of Rome unsubjected to its galling, 
bloody and bitter yoke; so Communism, 
rising in the East, threatens to subjugate 
to its ruthless tyranny, scourge and ct 
cify the Christian nations of the world 
to-day. It possesses a hell-born, diabolic 
unity in itself, which until now has 
broken down and crushed all resistance. 
It seems as though Satan had personified himself in one individua 
who rules over the Union of Soviet Republics with an absolutism 
transcending that of the Czars and their forebears, the Caesars of 
long ago. By no means satisfied with ruling over one hundred and 
fifty millions in Russia, Siberia and Central Asia, the Communists 
dream of conquering China, Japan, India, Africa, the rest of Europe 
and both North and South America. The Red evangelists and 
propagandists are everywhere, preaching the gospel of Sovietism 
with ceaseless fervor, agitating and plotting night and day to ac- 
complish a world revolution. In the meantime Christendom is torn 
by internal divisions among those who confess themselves to be the 
Disciples of Christ, just as the Near East was rent by heresy and 
schism when Islamism lifted its banner against the Cross. 

Never did Christendom need Unity for its own preservation 
more desperately than at this very hour of supremest peril, when 
the whole religious, social, political and economic fabric is agonizing 
in the throes of an upheaval, such as the world has not experience‘ 
tor centuries 

Pray, therefore, that Our Lord’s Own prophecy may be speedily 
fulfilled, “Other Sheep I have which are not of this Fold. Them 
also | must bring and they will hear My Voice and there shall be 
one Fold and one Shepherd.” 

When the Red Army of Russia invaded Poland while Lenin was 
still alive and Trotsky was at the zenith of his power they swept all 
things before them and Poland seemed doomed to be swallowed up 
by the Red Dragon of Sovietism. It was in the Month of August 
and the Pope sent forth a call to the Faithful to recite the Rosary, 
particularly on the Feast of the Assumption as Pius V. bade Europe 
pray when Solyman II, Sultan of Constantinople, met the Christian 
fleet at Lapanto and was ceushingly defeated on October 7, 1571. All 
Poland responded, and the Catholic victory of Lapanto was paralleled 
by the triumph of the Poles, supported by the French, who drove 
back the Russian Reds and crushed completely their offensive. \Vho 
can know what glorious answers Divine Omnipotence may give to 
the prayers of all, who uniting themselves to the Sacred Heart of 
Jesus and the Immaculate Heart of Mary, shall reiterate the prayer 
of Christ the King, “that they who believe in Him may all be One,” 
that the whole world may believe and accept His sceptre and eternal 
salvation. 





Fr. Paul, S.A. 





The above was written by Father Paul in January, 1939. 
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S a guest speaker at the annual convention of the 
Massachusetts Federation of Labor in Boston last 
month, Most Rev. Richard J. Cushing, Archbishop 

of Boston, warned of the danger of the virus of Com- 

munism by recalling the documented charge of Corley 

Smith, British delegate, before the Economic and Social 

Council of the United Nations at Geneva, that Red fascist 

regimes are responsible for an “organized enslavement of 

workers on a scale probably never attempted before.” 

These slave laborers, estimated to be some 10,000,000 
in number, constitute the secret strength of the Soviet 
system which is in competition with free workers in the 
world. 

“Ten million slave workers in one-half of the world 
today mean your enslavement once the inevitable effect 
of their existence sets in on the world markets, on world 
standards of living and on the thinking of mankind con- 
cerning the dignity of labor and the worth of its work.” 

Those who truly seek the interests of organized labor 
will continue to raise their voice against Communism, 
Archbishop Cushing declared, adding: 

“It is a strange fact that disease is much more 
contagious than health 

“So when Communists seek collaboration with Chris- 
tians or democrats or other clear-minded people 
they will corrupt the healthy ways of thinking . . . much 
more readily than free men of faith can convert them 
from their standards of slavery. 

“This is the reasoning behind the recent decision of 
the Holy See that it is unlawful to enlist in or show favor 
to the Communist Party, not merely where it is powerful 
but even where it is just beginning to sow the cockle of 
its despotism in the wheat of our hopes; that it is not 
lawful to publish, read or disseminate books, newspapers, 
periodicals or leaflets which support Communist doctrine 
or Communist policy; that it is no more reasonable to 
be a fellow-traveler with the Communists than it is to 
be a party agent.” 

* * *& ® 

To the professional self-styled liberals and others who 
se the Catholic parochial schools as being detrimental 
tothe true spirit of our country, we commend for thought- 
ful consideration the words of two eminent non-Catholic 
men. The Rev. Dr. James A. Pike, a Protestant, who 


recently assumed duty as chaplain of Columbia University 
in New York, declared that the absence of religion in 





public schools constitutes a “secularist (denominational) 
dogma” and is a serious threat to American culture. “We 
would better understand the position of our Roman 
Catholic brethren,” he said, “if we understood what they 
see: That, if you teach no religion, you teach a k‘1id of 
religion, which is secularism.” 

That the educational institutions, of our country “from 
the primary through the university post-graduate depart- 
ments need conversion to Christian ideas and ideals” was 
the conviction expressed by Dr. Arnold S. Nash, head 
of the department of religion at the University of North 
Carolina when speaking at a meeting last month of the 
Presbyterian Education Association of the South. 


es. & * 


That the time has come “for Catholics to rise up as a 
Church militant in a battle for Christianity and democ- 
racy” was the ringing declaration of former Senator J. 
Howard McGrath (now U. S. Attorney General) in an 
address at the National Convention of the Knights of 
Columbus in Portland, Ore., last month. “Let America 
retract nothing of her earlier faith in the sovereignty of 
God and the sanctity of man,” said Mr. McGrath. 
“America is still the pioneer in the cause of man, not 
to exploit him but to uplift him. That is our destiny 
ordained by Providence. . . . Piety and patriotism alike 
demand a re-minting of the coinage of our Christian 
civilization. They demand an exorcism of materialism 
and godlessness. If we are to retain our Catholic strength 
we must declare with the voice of the prophet that the 
‘law of Christ’ makes illegitimate much that pretends to 
be legal—that our politics, our economics, our education, 
and our sociology must not only be moralized but vigor- 
ously evangelized, not by affecting a silken piety or some 
sentimental vaporing, but by example and a determined, 
manly application, in the manner of St. Paul.” 


* * & 


A plea for greater and more effective support for 
Catholic radio programs was voiced by Most Rev. John 
F. Noll, Bishop of Fort Wayne, Ind., when speaking at 
the second annual national convention of the Catholic 
Broadcasters association at Notre Dame University early 
last month. “Radio stations everywhere desire to please 
the public,” the Bishop said. “I appeal to Catholic listeners 
to bombard their local radio stations with letters requesting 
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these stations to insert more Catholic programs on their 

schedules.” 
Readers of 

hear our own Ave Maria Hour program on Sundays can, 


by following the advice of the good bish yp, assist us 


The Lamp and their friends who fail to 


effectively and with little effort on their part, so that a 
larger and more widespread audience may enjoy what 
has been acclaimed as the “most inspiring program” on 
the airwaves today 

* * 

The imposing church edifice built in Annecy, France, 
about twenty years ago in honor of St. Francis de Sales, 
patron of writers, has been consecrated as a Basilica by 
a papal legate, His Eminence Federico Cardinal Tedescini 
Prefect of the Sacred Congregation of St. Peter's Basilica. 

St. Francis de Sales lived in Annecy for a number of 
years and is buried in the Visitation convent there which 
he co-founded in 1607 with St. Jane Francis de Chantel. 

The basilica, whose main altar is the gift of Pope Pius 


XI, is built on the side of Lake 


Annecy and surrounded by snow-capped peaks. 


a mountain OV erlk yi king 


x * * # 

To succeed the late Cardinal Suhard as Archbishop of 
Paris, Pope Pius has transferred Most Rev. Maurice 
Feltin from the archdiocese of Bordeaux. The Holy Father 
has also conferred the rank of Archbishop on Most Rev. 
Joseph P. Hurley, of St. Augustine, Fla. The honor is 
conferred on the American bishop in recognition of his 
outstanding work as Acting Nuncio in Belgrade, Yugo- 
slavia, since 1945. 

* * 

The action of Rumania’s Communist Government in 
outlawing last month all Catholic religious orders, came 
as no surprise to a world that has often witnessed the 
exercise of that brutality and inhumanity which is the 
basic principle of Communism. Given but a few days 
notice, fifteen Catholic religious organizations devoted to 
charitable, hospital and other social work for the poor, 
were dissolved. The religious, priests and nuns 
1500 or more 


some 
were ordered either to (1) Retire to 
three cloisters and two monasteries set aside for them: 
(2) enter old age homes: (3) quit clerical life and register 
for regular jobs at local employment bureaus. 

Last year the Communists in Rumania suppressed the 
Eastern Rite Church and arrested the Bishops. 

Later in the year it passed a law subjecting the Latin 
Church to the State and making free communication with 
the Holy See impossible. 

* * * * 


Voicing her belief that every American should rally to 
the Pope’s appeal to halt the spread of immorality among 
youth, Rep. Katherine St. George of New York in the 
House of Representatives last month referred to the Pope’s 
plea to an audience of women at Rome on July 24. Mrs. 
St. George told the House: 

“His Holiness particularly stressed the need for the 
restoration of the home on a moral basis, and he decried 
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influences in our public life which are contributi 


e termed the ‘sensuality of yout | 


what h growing 
think that every Catholic priest, Protestant minister and 
Jewish rabbi could perform no greater service 

join the Pope in a movement to reestablish out ral 
structure.” 

Deploring political materialism which preaches t} 
precept that man is secure if he has the physical necessities 
of life, Mrs. St. George, who is not a Catholic, conc] 

“I believe that every thinking American st 


to the Pope’s call. The moral decay has infected our youth 





ould rally 


because it first infected the parents of those youths. | 





a moral resurgence sweeps the face of the globe, the fate 
of our children and children’s children is going 
bitter one.” 

x * 


The Holy See has authorized Archbishop McQuaid 
of Dublin to conduct the Apostolic process concerning 
the virtues and miracles attributed to Matt Talbot, who 
died in 1925, following 41 years of voluntary poverty 
and penance after a sudden conversion from alcoholism 

Ten years ago, following a favorable vote by the Sa 
cred Congregation of Rites, the Sovereign Pontiff signed 
a decree by which the cause of Matt Talbot was form 
introduced, that is to say, adopted by the Holy See for 
further investigation. 

Matt Talbot was a day laborer. He attended Mass 
and received Holy Communion each morning before be 
ginning the day’s work. From his modest wages he con 
tributed liberally toward the education of priests for the 
foreign missions. During the last twelve years of his life, 





he mortified himself by wearing chains on his arms and 
legs. 


* * * & 


In vigorous and forceful language, the Supreme Com 
mander of the Japanese occupation forces, General Doug: 
las MacArthur, in a public address recently, condemned 
Communism as national and international outlawry 

“That it should continue to advance its treacherous 
purposes behind the shield of those very freedoms which, 
to succeed, it must destroy, is one of the paradoxes of the 
age, and poses the question as to whether such 
ment should longer be accorded the validity, the sanction 
and the protection of the law,” he declared 


move’ 


A gift of $80,000 from the Cardinal Archbishop and 
the Catholics of the archdiocese of New York, was pre’ 
sented to Maynooth College, Ireland, on August 23 
Cardinal Spellman’s representative, Msgr. John Corrigan 
made the presentation to Most Rev. John D’Alton, Arch 
bishop of Armagh, at the famous ecclesiastical seminary 

The gift from New York Catholics was made in re 
sponse to a world-wide appeal by Maynooth for funds 
to meet the urgent needs of the institution. Subscriptions 
have been received from all parts of the world and i 
cluded a gift of $50,000 from the Holy See. 
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ARLY in August Fr. Alan Mo- 

han, S.A., installed as 

Guardian of St. Paul’s Friary 
mur Mother House at Graymoor. For 
Alan as a 
Fathers’ 
Mission Band preached retreats and 
missions from Maine to the Caro- 
linas. Before that he assistant 
director of St. Christopher’s Inn, and 


Was 


the past few years Fr 


member of the Graymoor 


Was 


for a time he had charge of one of 
The 


Graymoor Press staff joins with the 


the departments of our Press. 
whole Society in congratulating our 
former colleague on his appointment 
and in wishing him great success and 
happiness in his new work. 

The installation of a new Guardian 
is a very interesting ceremony. Gen- 
erally the former Guardian who is 
going out of office presides, but at 
resides, the 
Superior General takes over because 


Graymoor, where he 
he is the supreme authority in the 
Society. Vested in surplice and stole, 
Very Reverend Fr. Angelus, seated 
ona throne on the gospel side of the 
atar, read the letter of obedience or 
appointment to the whole community 
gathered in St. Francis Charel. Fr. 
Alan knelt before him or. the lowest 
step of the altar and there made the 
long, official Profession of Faith in 
which he proclaims his abhorrence of 
ll heresy and his belief in all the 


truths that the Catholic Church 
teaches. The Father General then 
gave a short talk on the duties of 


ubjects and superiors and_ finally 
tanded Fr. Alan the keys of the 
house in token of his authority. 
a oS ok Bo 

Fr. Thomas Condon, S.A., who 
was Fr. Alan’s predecessor as Guar- 
dan at Graymoor, took up his new 
duties as Director of St. Christo- 
pher’s Inn. The genial and popular 











Father Matthias and Father Januarius who observed the 
Silver Jubilee of their Religious Profession last month. 


Fr. Robert O'Farrell, 5.A., former 
Director of the Inn, goes as Chaplair 
to the Marine Hospital in Stapleton, 
Staten Island, Fr. Pius 
Keating, S.A., returns to the 
Mother House. 


replacing 
who 


Just twenty-five years ago your edi- 
tor, fresh out of the Eighth Grade 
of St. Ann’s Academy, New York 
City, witnessed the first religious pro- 
fession ceremony he ever saw. Young 
as he was, he was deeply impressed by 
the solemnity and the sacrifice the 
young brothers were making in giving 
themselves entirely to the worship and 
service of God. On the Feast of St 
Dominic, August 4, he had the great 


happiness and privilege of preaching 
at the Mass commemorating the Sil- 
ver Jubilee of the Religious Profes- 
sion of Fr. Januarius Martinelli, $.A., 
and Fr. Matthias Gilberg, S.A. 

Both Fr. Januarius and Fr. Mat- 
thias have given good and faithful 
service to the Society during the pact 
quarter of a century. They are among 
the real pioneers at Graymoor and as 
such they have the respect and the 
love of the whole community. 

Both have filled important posi- 
tions. For a long time Fr. Matthias 
was personal secretary to our Very 
Rev. Father Founder, Fr. Paul. Later 
on he was elected Secretary General 
of the Society. For several years he 
was Novice Master, then Pastor in 
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Knights of the Holy Sepulchre receive Holy Communion at San Onofrio’s Church, Rome, from His Eminence 
Cardinal Canali, Father Bede, S.A., and Father Roger, S.A., served as chaplains. 


Texas 


Canada 


and again in Greenwood, 
Now he is Vicar of the Fri- 
ary and in charge of convert work. 

Fr. Januarius has spent most of his 
priestly life either in our College at 
Graymoor or in our Seminaty at 
Washington. He taught Euglish and 
Religion for a good number of years. 
Athletically inclined, before age took 
its toll, he directed the intermural 
basketball and ‘football program for 
the students and coached the only 
successful baseball teams Graymoor 
ever had. For a time he was assistant 
and then Superior at Washington and 
then returned to Graymoor to be 
Rector of St. John’s. 

During the past six years Fr. Jan- 
uarius was Definitor General and for 
most of that time he also filled the 
offices of Treasurer General and Pro- 
curator. This month he goes back 
to his old love, teaching. He will be 
in the English Department of St. 
John’s once again. 


To both Fr. Januarius and Fr. Mat- 
thias our heartiest best wishes for a 
long and still more fruitful life in the 
service of God, the Church, and the 
Society of the Atonement. 

Fr. Bernard Foley, SA., 
number of years the energetic and 
efficient Circulation Manager of The 
Lamp, was appointed Pastor of St. 
Joseph’s Church, Lulu Island, British 
Columbia. We are very sorry to see 
him leave the Management Staff of 
The Lamp because he certainly did 
keep the subscriptions 


for a good 


rolling in. 
with him 
cause his new appointment will give 


However, we rejoice De- 

him an opportunity for the parochial 

and missionary work that is close t 
the heart of every priest. 
ok K * Bs 

The Very Reverend Superior Gen- 

eral, Fr. Angelus, S.A., recently 

made his first official visitation of our 


North Carolina Missions, at High 
Point, Kinston, and Lumberton. He 
found all of the houses flourishing 
and active. Fr. Michael Sugrue, S.A, 
at St. Francis, and Fr. Justin Good 
win, S.A., at St. Madeleine’s in Lum 
berton, as well as Fr. Sebastian Sim 
ko, S.A., in Kinston, expect increased 
enrollment in their schools this fall. 
Fr. Justin’s work is progressing 9 
that Fr. Paulinus Mess, S.A, 
will soon join him as assistant. Fr. 
Bartholomew Paytas, S.A., and his 
able assistant, Fr. Roy Mclsaac, S.A, 
are working like beavers to have their 
new school ready to open in Septem 
ber. It’s a but if 
enthusiasm and hard work mean any 


well 


race with time, 


thing they will make it. 
Shortly after his visitation of the 
Carolina Missions the Superior Gen 


eral with his Definitorium went to 
Montour Falls, New York, to see Ft. 
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David Gannon, S.A., and inspect the 
progress of the work on the new Col 
lege. We 
interesting pictures of what is being 
done for this issue of the Lamp but 
we couldn't get anything worthwhile 
The only subjects would b= piles oi 
cement, rolls of 
heaps of pipes. 
The renovations are 


had hoped to have some 


electric wire, and 


coming along 
very nicely, and Fr. David is quite 
sure that they will be completed by 


November 1. The dedication and 
blessing of the building will take 


place on November 29. The faculty 
and students will take possession and 
classes will begin around January 4 
or 5. the first day of the second 
semester. 

The Superior General was more 
than satisfied with the new St. John’s. 
As he said, “It is a grand building, 
suficiently large, substantial and well 
equipped without 
eminently practical, and in perfect ac- 


being luxurious; 


cord with our poverty.” 


S.A... 


has been appointed procurator for the 


Fr. Charles Wannemacher, 


whole Society. Formerly he was in 
the office of the 
the past eight months or so he was 


treasurer, and for 


assistant Vocation Director. 


* *k * * 
We have had a good number of 


pilgrims coming to Graymoor every 
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The Grotto of Our Lady of Lourdes on the Convent grounds at Graymoor. 


Sunday since the season opened on 
the first Sunday of May. We thought 
would be forced to discontinue 
pilgrimages after the last Sunday of 
August because of lack of help, bu’ 
we find now that we shall be able to 
continue taking good care of the pi! 
grims until the last Sunday of Oc- 
tober, the feast of Christ the King, 
our regular closing time 


we 


Graymoor is very beautiful in the 
fall. As you stand on the platform 





A side view of St. Joseph’s Friary at Saranac Lake. 


on top of St. Anthony’s shrine you 
see hill piled on hill, all a mass of 
riotous color, green, brown, yellow 
and gold. It is breathtaking. The air 
is crisp and clear and far-off in the 
distance the Hudson River looks like 
a silver lake. The words of the Psalm- 
ist come to your mind: “I have lifted 
the hills’ and the 
thought strikes you, “If God's handi- 
work is so lovely, how much more 
beautiful must He be Who made it.” 

Pilgrimage Masses are said every 
Sunday at 10, 11 and 12:15. In the 


afternoon we have devotions in honor 


mine eyes to 


of St. Anthony, consisting of rosary, 
sermon and benediction. Confessions 
are heard throughout the day Begin- 
ning on September 11, hot dinners 
will be available on Sunday. In addi- 
tion light 
ments will also be obtainable. 


sandwiches and refresh- 


Quite a number of people come to 
Graymoor during the week. Because 
of our schedules we cannot previde 
any special religious devotions, and 
the cafeteria will not be open. How’ 
ever, the picnic grounds with benches 
and tables are available, and cold soda 


is obtainable. 


If you and your friends plan to 
come to Graymoor on a Sunday or 
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a week day we would appreciate it 
very much if you would let us know 
in advance. 

* * * * 

Because of his numerous and oner- 
ous duties as Secretary General, Fr. 
Jokn Forest Tierney, S.A., was forced 
to relinquish his post as Chaplain to 
St. Francis Convent. From now on, 
Fr. Terence Cummings, S.A., will 
take care of the spiritual needs of our 
Sisters. 

* * * & 

There two Solemn Masses 
celebrated at Graymoor on the feast 
of Our Lady’s Assumption for the 
intentions of our benefactors. In addi- 
tion six novenas of Masses were also 
said for the same intentions immedi- 
ately after the feast. We are very 
grateful to all of our benefactors, for 
every one of us realizes that without 
your help we would be unable to do 
our work either at home or in the 
fields. 


* * * * 


were 


mission 


As we go to press we can report 
that we have received two responses 
to our request for letters telling us 
what you think of the Lamp. One 
was a brickbat, the other a bouquet. 
We appreciate them both because 
they let us know that we are not 
working in a vacuum and they give 
us a standard to judge what we are 
doing. It is early yet and we hope 
within a few days to receive many 
more. Those of you who were think- 
ing of writing to us last month and 
put it off, please sit down right now 
and let us know what you are think- 
ing. 

* * k * 


Four more Graymoor Friars are 
leaving for the Japanese Missions 
early this fall: three priests, Frs. Eric 
Tampe, Valentine Datty, and Am- 
brose Kenny, and one brother, Bro. 
Donatus Saville. At the present time 
they are making the numerous prep- 
arations and filling out the innumer- 
able forms necessary before one can 
leave the country. They need pass- 
ports, clearances, and permission from 
the U. S. Army to enter an occupied 
zone. They have to undergo all kinds 
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Uncompleted Bu 


$5. Total $4,365.40. 


SAINT JosEPH: T.McA., M 
Total $3,621.69. 


SAINT ANN: M.LD.,N. Y., 


SAINT CHRISTOPHER: C.K., 
M.M., Mass., $3. Total $2,402.6 


Our Lapy OF PERPETUAL 


Total $2,095.05. 


Our Lapy OF THE ATONEM 


FATHER PAUL, S.A.: Mrs. F 


Hoty Souts: F.H., Pa., $2. 
Anon., $6.04. Total $302.03. 


E.W., La., $1; P.L., Pa., $1; M 
$50. Total $211.62. 


$1. Total $201.30. 


Our Lapy OF THE Rosary: 
$1. Total $108.25. 





SAINT JUDE: E.F., S. Dak., $1; Anon., $1; J.K., La., $1; N.C., 
Calif., $1; Miss K.W., Pa., $1; Mrs. N.D., Alaska, $5; M.K., N. Y., 


$1; M.McM., Conn., $1. Total $3, 


Pius X: Mrs. W.B., IIl., $5. 


LitTLE FLrower: AS., N. J., 
$25; C.B., N. Y., $1. Total $2,235.78. 


$1; Ajl., Mass., $1; Mrs. P.P., Conn., $1; Ajl., Mass., $1; Mrs. H.S., 
N. Y., $1; Mrs. M.M’C., N. Y., $1. Total $1,741.39. 


SAINT ANTHONY: N.C., Calif., $1. Total $525.40. 
Precious BLoop: Mrs. M.M., Minn., $1. Total $514.20. 


BLESSED MARTIN DePorreEs: Anon., $1.96; C.K., N. Y., $1; 


Our Lapy oF FATIMA: Miss C., Va., $1; C.G., 


BROTHER Puiip, T.S.A.: Mrs. B.B., Wash., $1; C.B., N. Y., 


SACRED HEART: M.O’S., Mass., $.50; Mrs. L.L., N. Y., $5; 
N.C., Calif., $1; Mrs. H.S., N. Y., $1; $169.20. 


ALL SainTs: J.W., N. Y., $1. $130.10. 


rses at Graymoor 


ass., $2; M.K., R.H., N. Y., $1 


$1; F.S., N. Y., $1.50; H.C., Ky., 
252.65. 
i & 


5. 


$10; ER., N. Y., $10; 


Total $2,275.95. 
$1; P.P., N. Y., $1; M.L., Mass., 


HELP: Miss M.O’N., Mass., $1. 


ENT: M.F., N. Y., $3; Ajl., Mass., 


., Ark., $1. Total $1,532.05. 


Total $452.10. 


Pa., $3; Mrs. 
rs. McG., N. J., $1; E.McC., Pa., 


N.C., Calif., $1; Mrs. J.C., N. Y., 








of physical examinations and take 
all kinds of medicinal innoculations. 

The Most Reverend Thomas J. 
McDonnell, Auxiliary Bishop of New 
York and National Director of the 


Propagation of the Faith, wil! preside 
at the departure ceremonies that will 
be held for them at Graymoor on Oc: 
tober 4, the Feast of our Seraphic 
Father St. Francis. 
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HE need of the world today is a religious need 

Consciously or unconsciously all our thought, our 

art, our literature are impoverished by the lack of 
any positive and fundamental belief with which they can 
confront, on equal terms, the vast universe opened up to 
them by modern science, and feel, as other ages felt, the 
throb of a definite purpose in life. The world is groping 
for a religion in which it can believe, without evasions, 
without dishonest ambiguities, without superstition, and 
without self-deception; a religion that answers our ques- 
tioning, not with a false completeness where completeness 
is impossible, but by striking to the depths within us and 
making us feel that those depths have been reached; a 
religion that can speak to the profoundest realities of our 
own nature, so that we are stricken by the truth in its 
voice, as we might be stricken by the truth in a human 
voice at some crisis of our lives; above all, at this moment, 
a religion in which the vast universe of modern knowledge 
(with all that we think we know) can be enfolded as the 
universe of the middle ages (with all that they thought 
they knew) was organically enfolded in the religion of its 
intellectual leaders. 


I should like to present for consideration a few thoughts 
that came to me when I read the paragraph quoted above. 
It was written by the poet and author, Alfred Noyes in 
a book entitled The Unknown God which he wrote 
shortly after his conversion to the Catholic Faith. I chose 
this paragraph because it contains, in happily-worded 
sentences, ideas that are important for serious people who 
are looking for an unchanging stability in today’s world 
of changing things. 


The need of the world today is a religious need. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously all our thought, our art, our 
literature are impoverished by the lack of any positive and 
fundamental belief with which they can confront, on 
equal terms, the vast universe opened up to them by 
modern science, and feel, as other ages felt, the throb 
of a definite purpose in life. 


The business tycoons in Wall St. think that economics 
isthe cause of our troubles. Level off international trade 
and you stop the greed that brings about war. 

Solve the political situation, say the Congressmen, and 
peace, national and individual, will follow. 

Every leader, each in his own field, whether it be 
satesmanship, sociology, psychology, medicine or English 


eligion Does Belong 


By De Sales Standerwich, S.A. 


world 


solve the 
problem. But anything so complex as the situation facing 


grammar, thinks that his studies can 


us today—international crises, race-hatred, dissolution of 
all morals, political, social, and economic upheavals, 
degradation of all arts and education—this demands a 
deep-seated cause, and just as deep-seated an answer. 
The that most of the sound thinkers blame is 
modern man’s independence, his declaration of inde- 
pendence from his Creator. 

If I declare myself immune from hunger, and should 
thus discontinue all eating, I shall have to suffer the 
horrible pangs of starvation, no matter how sincere, how 
courageous my declaration. Now the 
sad report of history cries out to all that any individual, 
any race, any nation, any era that declares itself immune 
from God and thus discontinues the practice of all 
religion, shall have to suffer the punishments (which 
punishments are always meted out) of the all-powerful 
God; desertion of religion brings desertion by God. 

The smart ones talk knowingly about a Welten- 
schauung, a world-view, as though it were some secret, 
unattainable prize. But every man has a world-view; 
either it will be founded in and upon God as Creator or 
it will not. A man’s religion gives him his world-view; 
that is, he is able to see, describe, realize, and enjoy reality 
in terms of his religion. His religion is the least common 
denominator by which he judges all events, words, and 
thoughts, of himself and of others. But modern man was 
a fast-moving creature and religion smacked of retarda- 
tion; according to his mind, one had to go; so man chose 
speed. And death seems the inseparable companion of 
speed. 


cause 


intellectual, how 


When man cast aside religion as a food no longer 
necessary, in fact not even useful, he turned his worship- 
ping heart towards science, a cold and indifferent god if 
ever there was one. It appeared a good substitute, for 
science seemingly could do everything (yes, even pro- 
duce life; although so far it has failed miserably). 
Science would enlighten man so that he wouldn’t need 
God or anything else, just science. But as Keats has said, 
“The fancy cannot cheat so well as she is famed to do, 
deceiving elf.” Science, as the saying has it, “got us no- 
where fast.” It can do everything but bring’ happiness 
to man. Happiness cannot be mass-produced, not even by 
electricity, or uranium, or jet-power. Happiness, as be- 
longing to man’s spiritual soul, cannot be produced by 
material things, despite their highly technical or scientific 
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qualities. We might say, science has a special knack for 
making man unhappy, like the beautiful but nagging wife 
It deceives by and distraction—but 


these also fade like the speed of a gas-less car. We wind 


giving satisfaction 


up in a muddle; we don’t know where we're going; we 
don’t know what we want; many times we don’t care 


The world is groping for a religion in which it can 
believe, without evasions, without dishonest ambiguities, 


without superstition, and without self-deception. 


Suppose you agree with me that man needs religion, 
and that he needs it badly just now. Is this article a plea 
for any and all religious, be they right or wrong? This 
cannot be so, for rarely can you cure cancer by con- 
tracting leprosy, or ease an impure conscience by com- 
mitting thefts. Error combat error. The 
religion is needed; it must be true objectively. Many of 
the religions in America and in the world can be seen 
to be false upon examination because they contribute 


cannot true 


solely to the physical and social welfare of people, leav- 
ing aside concerns about the basic things, man’s relation 
to God, eternal life, sin, virtue, means of sanctification 
Other religions are involved in the darkest superstitions, 
forming dogmas and practices out of phantasies the 
human mind could never accept as true. Sin is one of 
religion’s main problems, its forgiveness and man’s recon- 
ciliation to God. Some religions deliberately deceive their 
adherents into the notion either that there is no sin or 
moral guilt, or that it can be removed by means which, 
sad to say, sometimes make you smile. 


A religion that answers our questioning, not with a 
false completeness where completeness is impossible, but 
by striking to the depths within us and making us feel 
that those depths have been reached; a religion that can 
speak to the profoundest realities of our own nature, so 
that we are stricken by the truth in its voice, as we might 
be stricken by the truth in a human voice at some crisis 
of our lives. 


said that any man on this earth who 
the mystery of the Blessed Trinity must be 
wrong, and must be in heresy. The idea is that there is 
a God, infinite, Who can scarcely be comprehended by 
a finite, 


It has been 


“solves” 


created mind; much then will have to remain 
mysterious and secret. You may suspect the religion that 
wipes out mysteries, reduces everything to utter sim- 
plicity; for example, those heretics that were afraid to 
cope with the mystery of the Blessed Trinity simply 
said, God is one Nature and one Person, appearing in 
the world at different times as Father, Son, and Holy 
Ghost, or they said, there are three gods. The true 
religion must come face to face with the greatest mysteries, 
try to explain them as well as possible, and believe them 
humbly and fully. The Blessed Trinity, The Blessed 
Eucharist, created participation in the Divine Nature, 
the Cross, divine predestination and human freedom, 
these are the mysteries—their explanations are deep and 


involved, not contradictory or unreasonable, but lief 
n them has stood like an impregnable fortress through the 
centuries 

One serious count against the Protestant denominations 


is the fact that they fail to satisfy the human heart 


-tea-gatherings, card games, fervent hymns, and excellent 


oratory will hardly supply for the devotional worship, 


fitting sacrifice, and sacramental means of sanctification 
that man needs when he draws near to God. Man, know. 
ing that God is above him and that His adoration is to 


s the 


supreme legislator over the forms of worship and means 


be dictated by Him, feels incongruous when he 


of holiness. He feels abashed when religious men declare 
an act morally good which a teen-ager’s conscience says 
is absolutely evil. He likes to think that God and His 
law are unchanging no matter what individual centuries 
of men may say or do. And where he meets a wavering 
indifference and a complete arbitrariness about God’s wor: 
ship and the moral law, he feels instinctively that God 
cannot be present. 


Moreover, human beings have high aspirations (al- 
though they frequently do not develop them or cherish 
them). The true religion should take these aspirations, 
ennoble them, fulfill them, in fact, overflow a man’s 
heart when they are fulfilled. This has been the experi- 
ence of all Catholics who have lived up to their Faith; 
it has been the happy experience of practically all con 
verts. The emptiness and longing depart, peace and joy 
come and remain. 


Above all, at this moment, a religion in which the 
vast universe of modern knowledge (with all that we 
think we know) can be enfolded as the universe of the 
middle ages (with all that they thought they knew) was 
organically enfolded in the religion of its intellectual 


leaders. 


The intellectuals of our times say that Christianity has 
failed the world; it has not; the world has failed Chris 
tianity. Man’s reason was progressively glorified till now 
we have all kinds of intellectual giants fending for them 
selves, developing their own doctrinal and moral systems, 
with utter disregard for what God has said. And many 
people foolishly follow these erring masters, oblivious 
that we should “listen to God rather than to men.” 
Dale Carnegie and Emily Post are the theologians of the 
new ethics; but they and all their satellites will fall when 
men really put their systems to the test. Even 
are reaping the fruit of our egotism and bright boy-ishness. 
Not until we put on sackcloth and ashes and return to 
God, confessing our sinfulness, will we know tl 


now we 


extent 
and power of God’s love for us and the tremendous trea 
ures He has in store for us. The Catholic Church begs 
modern man to listen to this, its message. With this mey 
sage alone and in this Church can man realize the true 
force and benefit of science so that he will, with science 
helping religion, attain his only final goal: to be atone 


with God. 
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LAYMOONX 


E rose very early on the 
last day of our long trip 
on the S.S. City of Alma 

and hastened out for our first look 
at our new home. We lay anchored 
in Tokyo Bay right off Yokohama, 
not far from where the Japanese 
signed the document of surrender on 
board the U.S.S. Missouri. The awe- 
inspiring sight that met our eyes from 
the deck of the ship will long be 
remembered. Daylight was just break- 
ing: lights were still lit on shore. 
And there, far off in the distance, we 
saw snow-capped Fuijiyama soaring 
in impressive and eternal majesty, al- 
most brooding over the city. The first 
rosy rays of the rising sun playing on 
the cold white snow colored this land- 
mark, giving it a beauty unequalled 
in all Japan. 

I offered my Mass that morning 
my first Mass in the land of our 
apostolate—that if it was His Will 
God should bless my labors among the 
Japanese. At last, I can now say I 
am a missionary! What a privilege! 
What an honor to be listed among 
that great group of illustrious men 
who by their toils and their labors, 
their life and their death, have car- 
tied the cross of Christ and planted 
iton the very battlements of pagan- 
im! And high in glory among these 
is St. Francis Xavier, the Apostle to 
Japan. O God, give to us, the latest 
of your missionaries to Japan, just a 
tiny spark of the burning zeal for 
souls that consumed the heart of 
Xavier. It is a coincidence that we 
arrived here in the Land of the Rising 
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Sun just four hundred years after 
&. Francis. It is appropriate that we 
thould come this year. 

After Mass, we again hurried out 
on deck. Scanning the City of Yoko- 
hama, we wondered where in that 
maze of factories and buildings our 
tew home was located. And then we 


By fosenh Newell, S.A. 


.S 


in Japan 


all began to experience the feeling so 
aptly described as “butterflies in your 
stomach.” You try to be brave about 
it, but you wonder if every mission- 
ary before you felt the same as you 
are feeling now. (Later on, after you 
have met a few you find out that they 
did.) 

We went in for a hearty breakfast, 
and this morning we really enjoyed 
it. For the first time in thirty-one days 
the sea did not play havoc with 
our appetites. While we were sitting 
at table, the Japanese pilot came in 
to have breakfast with the Captain. 
In my very best Japanese—which is 
extremely limited, to say the least— 
I greeted him with a loud and viva- 
cious “Ohio Goziimasu,” only to have 
my greeting returned with a “Good 
Morning, Father,” in perfect English. 
I ducked my head in confusion while 
everyone roared. 

Since most 
tined for the 


of our cargo was des- 
Army of Occupation, 
we docked at an Army pier. The lines 
had scarcely fastened 
the Japanese longshoremen literally 
swarmed all over the ship. Labor is 
cheap in the Orient. 


been bef« ore 


This was our first encounter with 
the people for whom we had just 
finished a long journey, and we were 
disheartened with what we saw. Al- 
most last was wearing 
clothing so badly tattered and patched 
that you marvelled at how they kept 
themselves Many of them 
were practically barefoot. They were 
dirty. They needed haircuts and 
Many of them were just 
young boys, about thirteen or four- 
teen years old. 


every one 


covered 


shaves. 


At this point mixed impressions 
were crowding into our minds so 
rapidly that we were not able to say 
a word. Later on when we were talk- 
ing things over, we discovered that 
all of us had the same feeling. “If 
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Fr. Alphonsus, S.A., and a Japanese 
baby—symbolic of the hope for the 
Catholic future of Japan. 


these men represented Japan in the 
recent war, how could they ever hope 
to defeat the United States?” How- 
ever you have to be in Japan only a 
short time to realize that the poor 
Japanese people were duped. They 
were unfortunate in having the 
wrong leadership. 

It was some hours before we were 
able to part company with the SS. 
City of Alma, but when the time 
came it felt good to have terra firma 
again under our feet. Fr. Alphonsus 
Hoban, S.A., of Roxbury, Mass., our 
Superior, acompanied by Mr. Duncan 
Campbell, a U. S. Army civilian 
worker, met us. Fr. Dennis Murphy, 
S.A., one of the two Graymoor 
priests still in the Army and stationed 
nearby, was unable to get down and 
meet us at the pier. 

We started to our new home, some 
in our own jeep and the others in 
Mr. Campbell's car. What we were 
thinking as we looked around must 
have shown in our faces, for more 
than once in the three or four mile 
ride to our mission in Tsurumi, Fr. 
Alphonsus assured us that we would 
like our new home. And as though 
it was rehearsed Mr. Campbell was 
quick to take up Father’s cue and 
likewise reassure us. 

Graymoor in Japan is surrounded 


m three sides by a clutter of Jay 





1ese 
homes, and on the fourth side by 
Buddhist Monastery. The property 


is about two hundred and fifty feet 
long by one hundred and twenty-five 
Our house, typically Jap 
anese, is large, with a fair sized chapel 
on the It holds fifty or 
enough, but 


feet wide 


second floor 
sixty comfortably 
hundred ¢ 
into it. As 


have already outgrown ourselves and 


Sundays a r more try to 


crowd you can sec, we 
ire faced with the immediate problem 
of building a church. And that is a 
problem. 

The Japanese house is quite differ 
ent from anything a Westerner has 
seen. It is of wood, and one side of 
the house can be opened completely 
by a series of sliding doors. This al 
lows the sun to heat the interior in 
the winter. There is no central heat 
that is 
very impractical. In summer the slid 


ing, and for an American 
ing doors allow for ample ventilation 
in an otherwise stuffy and crowded 
dwelling. 

Long before we arrived the neigh 
borhood had buzzed with the news 
that the American San 
(priests) were coming and quite a 
number of our congregation 
were present the following day at 
Mass. Later on we learned that at- 
tendance at Mass is a daily occur- 
rence at the Mission. Not all who 
came were pagans. Higuchi San and 
Enikido San are just 
who receive Communion every day. 

After Mass we met our people 
What a wonderful Other 
missionaries have planted the seeds 
of Faith; we will water the seed; and, 
please God, in His own good time, 
He will give the increase. What a 
joy to know that we had come to a 
people who had eagerly waited our 
arrival, who readily accepted us as 
their own, who appreciated the sacri- 
fice we had made. Already we were 
enjoying the consolations of the mis- 
sionary life. We met them all, from 
old Mr. Iba who has been a Catholic 
for forty years to the young girl who 
soon will be bathed in the regenerat- 
ing waters of Baptism. 

For our Japanese Fathers, Fr. Peter 
Baptist, $.A., and Fr. Damian, S.A., 


Shimpu 


new 


two of many 


feeling! 
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Father 


Damian 





with Miss 


Maria Kuwasima, the 


very first ever to receive First Holy Communion at the 
Church of Our Lady of the Atonement, Tsurumi, 
Yokohama. 


the return to Japan was a real home- 
Both had 
more than twenty years. They would 
notice 


coming. been away for 
they would be 


able to estimate the prospects. Were 


the changes; 


the Japanese really turning to Chris- 
tianity? Would they be sincere? 
Would they be merely “rice Chris- 
tians’? The Fathers did not 
much time to make up their minds. 
The way that the people flocked 
around us, the questions they asked, 
their attendance at Mass and devo- 
tions quickly convinced them that in 
Japan the fields truly were ripe for 
the harvest. 


need 


We had to spend the next few 
weeks putting things in order prepar- 
ing for the dedication of our Mission. 
The Bishop of Yokohama, Most Rev- 
erend Thomas Wakida, blessed the 
house and named the chapel, Our 
Lady of the Atonement. Army Chap- 
lains, local clergy, representatives of 
religious orders and 
and lay men and women squeezed 


congregations, 


into our chapel until not another 
person could enter. 
As the Bishop gave an address of 


welcome in Japanese ou hearts 
swelled with pride, for here in. the 
person of this humble Japanese Bish: 
direct descendant of the 
original twelve Apostles whom Christ 
had chosen to preach and teach His 
Doctrine in all the 
world. Fr. Peter Baptist responded in 
Japanese, promising the Bishop our 
obedience and loyalty. Fr 
».8.$.R., an Army Chaplain 
in English for the benefit of the 
Americans present. He expressed the 
hope that was in all our hearts: that 
our Mission would flourish; that the 
Church in Japan would grow like 
the mustard seed; that the blood of 
the Japanese martyrs would be the 
seed of the One True Faith in the 
hearts of many so that one day the 
Church in Japan would take its place 
among the glories that in every age 
have marked Christ’s Kingdom. 
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we 
“Blessed are they that search His testimonies: that 


time length of forty hours cho for the 


Devotion? 


Why is th 
Fort Flours 


son 


P., Worchester, Mass. 
The exposition of the Blessed Sacrament for forty 
hours is in honor of the length of time our 
Lord’s Body reposed in the tomb after His burial until 
the morning of the Ressurrection. This particular de 
votion was first begun by a Capuchin priest in Milan in 
1534. Pope Clement VIII established the devoton in 
the various churches of Rome in 1592 so that at all 
times the Blessed Sacrament would be exposed in one 
if these churches. This practice has spread through 
all dioceses of the Catholic world. 


which 


1K * * 


Vay a woman be “churched” if her child has died 

—B.H. R. Astoria, N. Y. 
Yes. Mothers of legitimate children may receive this 
even if their baby has died without 
Baptism. Perhaps some readers are not acquainted with 
this ceremony. It is a thanksgiving for the honor Chris 
tians attach to motherhood. When the woman first 
goes to church after having given birth to a child, she 
kneels at the altar rail (usually after Mass) holding 
alighted candle while the priest, vested in surplice and 
stole recites prayers of thanksgiving. 


blessing, 


x * * & 
Were there more cases of people possessed by the 
devil in our Lord’s time than there are now? 
—M.H., New Haven, Conn. 
In the time of our Lord, there were many possessed 
people in the world, that is, persons in whose body there 


By Ralph Thomas, S. #. 





seek Him with their whole heart.”—Psalm 118, 2. 


were one or more devils who used this person to attack 
God, Our Lord Jesus Christ, and religion. The Gospel 
tells us about the cure of some of these. (Matthew 


17:14 ete.) There are fewer possessed people in the 
world now than there were in our Lord’s time. But 
the devil still has much power to harm us. He prom- 
ises us pleasure if we do something sinful. If we listen 
to him, we discover that the pleasure is soon gone and 
all that is left in our hearts is remorse and trouble. 
By the Cross Our Lord overcame the devil. We should 
make the Sign of the Cross when the devil tempts us. 


What is the reason for the appearances of the Blessed 
Vother on earth, as at Lourdes, Fatima, and at other 
Why do apparitions take place in certain 
places and not in others? 


places: 


—J, = Chicago, Till. 


The Roman Ritual, in it’s blessing of the Miraculous 
Medal, gives a general answer to the first question 
when it states that God “has deigned to work wonders 
for the salvation of souls by various apparitions upon 
earth of the Blessed Mother.” Mary is our Mother. 
As long as the world lasts she will be interceding for 
her children upon earth. In times of special stress God 
will allow her to appear on earth to call us to eternal 
things. We do not fully know why she should appear 
here rather than there, and at this time rather than 
that. Her appearances seem to show that the Blessed 
Mother appears to those who are pure and childlike, and 
who have a deep devotion to the Immaculate Mother 
of God. 














For the convenience of our readers, questions of a 


Address inquiries to: Father Ralph Thomas, S. A., 


general nature of interest to all, are answered here. 


The Lamp, Peekskill, New York. 





The New 
Saint Johns 


Cy 


By David Gannon, S.A. 


es 


HE school recently purchased 
by the Graymoor friars was 
originally built as ‘Peoples 
College” in 1858. The 
was laid with Masonic ceremonies on 
September 2nd of that year in the 
crowd estimated at 


cornerstone 


presence of a 
15,000. 
Montour Falls, where the new St. 
John’s is located, is in Schuyler Coun- 
ty, New York, and has a population 
of 1,600 persons. It has four Protest 
ant churches (no Catholic church), 
a national bank, a well-equipped hos- 
pital and two factories of considerable 
Located on the site of “Cath- 
times in 


$1ze. 
erinestown” of colonial 
Catherine Valley, famous historically 
for its great natural beauty, Montour 
Falls is an ideal spot for a seminary. 
St. John’s is on a hill overlooking 
the village and valley. It is surround- 
ed by picturesque gorges, cliffs and 
waterfalls. Within three miles is the 
strikingly beautiful Watkins Glen, 
preserved for all time in its natural 
wild life as a state park. Seneca Lake, 
the largest of the “Finger Lakes,” is 
the same distance away. The prop- 
erty consists of forty acres of ground, 
the main school building, a large 
gymnasium, and three dwellings. 
What is now Montour Falls was 
once called “Havana.” The early his- 
tory of Havana is sprinkled with ref- 
man named Charles 
Cook. From these references it is pos- 
sible to draw two distinct impressions 
of him. First, he was a man of varied 


erences to a 


Entrance to the new St. John’s Atonment Seminary. 


business and cultural interests, and, 
second, a man willing to work hard 
for what he wanted and what he be- 
lieved was right. Charles Cook came 
to Havana Township in 1829 as a 
builder of the Chemung Canal and 
continued a career in business which 
brought him what in those days was 
a fortune. He bought extensive areas 
of land in Havana and as a lover of 
beauty once tried to buy Watkins 
Glen but New York capitalists beat 
him to it. His life story is typical of 
an everflowing spring of ideas for 
Horatio Alger. Cook was born in 
Springfield, New York, November 
20th, 1800. At the age of twelve he 


had to stop his schooling and earn his 
living. He was blessed with brains a 
well as ambition and was still a young 
man when his business ability landed 
him in the select class of men who 
were making fortunes and spending 
them for the enrichment of thox 
about him. 

Charles Cook was really the build 
er of Schuyler County. He built a 
considerable stretch of the Chemung 
Canal. He was owner and publisher 
of the Havana Journal, built the 
library, bank and a_ church—&. 
Paul’s—as a memorial to his fiancee 
who died on the eve of their mar 
riage. Like all great men, he dreamed 
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m. A great dream of a people’s 
which blazed trails in 
First, it 


the social and economic shackles 


1 dre 
colleg new 
educ: 
from 
which bound college training of that 


ion was a long step 


arly day. Second, it was intended to 


educate good farmers and mechanics 
as well as students with their eyes on 
medicine and law. He even planned, 
what was unheard of in those days, 
adult education for those unable to 
attend regular daytime classes. 

Cook chose as his architect S. B. 
Elliott of Mansfield. The 
plans called for a main building 3 
by 52 feet. At each end there was to 
bea wing 206 by 52 feet. At strategic 
points there were to be 


original 


» 
) 


cupolas for 
astronomical observation. The wings 
were never built. But the main build- 
ing went up on a foundation twelve 
feet thick. Rising fifty feet from the 
apex of its roof was a tower thirty- 
sx feet in diameter. Incidentally, this 
tower was taken down in 1920. The 
school opened in April 1864 in a 
burst of glory with brilliant and out- 
tanding men, among 


whom was 


Horace Greeley, on its board of trus 


tees and faculty. It seemingly had 
everything, its aims, its buildings, its 
board of influential men, its scholarly 
faculty; yes, everything except the 
breath of life. 

Charles Cook created wide interest 
in his project. In New York Horace 
Greeley called a meeting to promote 
the institution William Cullen 
Bryant served as chairman. Cook also 


from the 


and 


received encouragement 
whom newspapers of that day refer 
“The could 
found a college on a log with himself 
student on the 


to as Educator who 


on one end and a 
other.” 

Cook went to the State Senate in 
1862 while the walls of his college 
were still rising and there he came 
into contact with two other 
ideas of were as 
spectacular and as practical as his 
own. They were Ezra Cornell 
(founder of Cornell College) and 
Senator Andrew D. White. These 


practical men of business saw great 


men 


whose education 











the “Morrill Act” 


under which public lands could be 


possibilities in 


put to work for institutions of learn- 
ing. In May of 1863 New York State 
allotted almost a million acres.of pub- 
Charles Cook 
campaign to garner it for his college 
But attached to 
the grant. Cook 
had to free 


lic lands and led a 


there were strings 
Within 


have 


950 


two years 
debt 
students and a complete 


The 


much even for a man of Cook’s drive. 


his college 
with 
faculty conditions were too 
He could not meet them. In the year 
1865 the battle was still on. Charles 
Cook was in deep trouble. Senator 
Andrew D. White of Syracuse had 
become a staunch friend of Ezra Cor- 
nell. White called for ag investiga- 
tion into the conditions of People’s 
College. Cook given three 
months to deposit $150,000 with the 
State’s evidence of 
good faith. Cook tried to raise the 
money but failed. The vast tract of 
public land—nearly a million acres 

then reverted to Cornell. The College 


on the hill above Cayuga’s waters 


Was 


treasurer as an 








280 


profited at the expense of the College 
on the knoll at Havana. Cook was 
crushed with disappointment 

In 1866, two years after “People’s 
College”’ opened, Charles Cook was 
stricken with paralysis. That year he 
died at Auburn, New York, and 
“People’s College” closed its doors. 
His body was returned to Montour 
Falls to rest near the bones of Queen 
Catherine Montour and the College 
grew as silent as his grave. Thus did 
People’s College wither and die. We 
found newspaper clippings in the 
attic which tell of Cook’s death, and 
then as now, heaped ridicule 
upon failure. One clipping refers to 
“People’s College” and credits its es- 
tablishment*to the “efforts and pe- 
cuniary interest of Charles Cook, a 
wealthy, idealistic, fiery man whose 
monument was a severe brick build- 
ing which was to be People’s College 
but never became more than a name.” 

After the College closed in 1866, 
it lay idle until 1868 when it was 
acquired by the Masons of the State 
of New York as a school and orphan 
asylum. This project also failed and 
then Colonel Elbert W. Cook, broth- 
er of the College’s founder and his 
heir, purchased the building and land 
at a sheriff's sale. 

In 1870 Colonel Cook laid an offer 
before the Baptist State Convention. 
He was willing to transfer the prop- 
erty to the Baptists and to give one- 
fourth of an endowment of $150,000 
if the Convention would pledge the 
remainder of the endowment and its 
continuing support of the Institution. 
It was accepted. The buildings were 
put in readiness and the Academy 
opened again in 1873. In his endow- 
ment Colonel Cook stipulated that it 
should always continue as a Chris- 
tian School. Almighty God in His in- 
finite Wisdom arranges all things 
well. It was this same request of 
Colonel Cook’s that saved the day 
for the friars when we purchased the 
school on July 17th, 1948. After the 
Charter of 1873 the school began to 
flourish and did so for almost fifty 
years. The editor of Elmira’s “Ad- 
vertiser” in an edition dated February 
20th, 1875, wrote, “The School at 


men, 


Havana lights up brilliantly at night. 
It must be in a flourishing condition.” 
Old records prove he was right. In 
1875 the Academy was flourishing 
and on the threshold of a long period 
of prosperity. In the years that fol- 
lowed it came close to a realization 


of the educational dream that cap- 











Young Acolyte 


What joy was his at Mass to serve his 
Lord, 

Receive Him in his heart with sweet 
accord; 

Responding to the priest, this acolyte 

Performed his duties well—and might 

Have served until the cassock failed 
to fit, 

But this was not to be. This favorite 

Was called once more to serve the 
Priest Divine— 

And hasten to his Love with heart 
benign. 


They laid him in a cassock white as 
snow 

And surplice made of lace; he’d want 
1t so— 

For joy was his to serve his Lord at 
Mass, 

And now, behold! 


come to pass! 


His dream had 


—DoroTHEA COSTELLO 
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tured the imagination and drained 
the pocketbook of Charles Cook. 
The Academy drew students from 
all over the world. Perhaps its best 
known alumnus is T. Wellington 
Koo, Chinese Ambassador to the 
United States. But with the first 
world ‘war disaster came to the Acad- 
emy again. It was a minor casualty 
in World War II. During the first 
war it was closed for four years. It 
opened in the twenties only to close 
again after commencement in 1943. 
There was no thought, when the 
school closed, that it would never re- 
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open again under the Baptists. The 
Navy dickered for the Academy a 
a Radar school in 1944 and it seemed 
to appear then that the Institution 
and the gymnasium built in the gol 
den age of athletics would be occy 
pied again. However, the Navy did 
not accept it. 

Cleaning out a closet we found 
an interesting pamphlet which will 
seem quite prophetic. It was called 
“The School Bulletin” dated October, 
1946. In part it reads, “While we 
are diligently collecting _ historical 
documents and studying records so as 
to gain a comprehensive panorama 
of the past 74 years of Cook’s exist 
ence, it is also desirable to try and 
project what this institution ought 
to become in the next 75 years. Will 
it be in existence in the days when 
people date their letter with 1999 
or 2021 instead of 1946? 

“Unless deliberately pull 
down the walls of our old dormitory 
they are likely to stand another three 
quarters of a century. . . . But more 
significant is the fact that Alumni 
and friends of this school are deter: 
mined to revive and sustain it in the 
coming years. . . . So, as long as such 
loyalty as is indicated in other para: 
graphs of this Bulletin, maintains in 
the hearts of thousands of Alumni, 
this institution will not die. Its name 
may be somewhat modified. Its teach 
ing staff will undergo changes. Its 
curriculum may expand to college 
levels. It may not continue as it used 
to be. But it will be an educational 
servant in the midst of a new and 
changing world order.” 

Indeed, its name has already been 
changed. Its teaching staff will be the 
brown-robed Atonement friar priests. 
Its curriculum will comprise college 
levels. It certainly will not be what 
it used to be. Christ Our Lord will 
be enthroned in magnificent dignity. 
But it will be a powerhouse of prayer 
and learning in whose halls will walk 
the immortals of another age. 


men 


(Next month I shall tell you of the 
coming of the friars to Montour Falls 
—an account of what has happened, 
what is happening and what we hope, 
with God’s help, will happen here.) 
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ISS Mary Bennett 
rather late her first Sunday 
in the city. For 
listless against 

still 
under the 


awoke 


some time 
she lay 


hearing the 


her pillow, 
awesome subway 
building, and 
feeling completely spent after another 
night of anxiety. All through the 


night like the neon light on the corner 


rumblings 


drug store that played its tri-colored 
rays on her and 
even tears had gripped her in turn 

It was black Jupiter, one of the few 


wall, worry, fear 


precious possessions salvaged from the 
Id house and the old 
finally broke 
with his persistent pawing and sten- 
torian mewing. Somehow Miss Mary 
gained courage from just looking at 
him. After their precarious week get- 


days, who 


through her lethargy 


ting settled, Jupiter was still in ex 
cellent spirits, although he had 
skipped almost as many meals as his 
mistress, and found the sunless apart 
ment window a poor substitute for 
the apple tree in the old front yard. 

“Well, if you can take it, I guess 
I can, too,” Miss Mary told the big 
cat, and arose stiffly to meet the day. 

She had hoped for rain as an ex- 
cuse for her dowdiness, but this was 
a day of days! The sky was enamel 
blue, and the grass and trees of the 
little park on the square wore the 
durnished newness of early spring in- 
teed of the livid scars of September's 
arly frost. Beneath the beaming sun 
ill was gloss and cheer. The birds of 
the city sang like country larks out- 
ide her window and children laughed 
n their way home from Mass, and 
Sunday School. 

She walked over to her dresser and 
stared down at her only hat, which, 
lke its owner, still retained much of 
ts former good looks. From her top 
dresser drawer she lifted a thin paper 
tag and extracted a 


jaunty white 





One Sunday in September 


By Rita K. O'Neill 
i 


cockade which had cost her the price 
of a quarter pound of precious tea 


and supper the night before. It was 


a big price to pay just to keep up an 
appearance of respectability, but in 
her pathetic eagerness to make a good 
impression her first Sunday at St. 
Matthew's, Miss Mary did not con- 
sider the sacrifice tov 

She made a little 


great. 

of dis 
carding the faded violets from the old 
hat, ripping them 


ceremony 


ff as carefully and 


gently as living witnesses of more 
affluent days and 
of life 

The 


changed 


more gracious way 
whole character of the hat 

with the f the 
cockade, the symbol of courage among 
warriors of old, 
Mary felt her 
never had beneath the genteel violets 

She little 


tioning Jupiter his watered share of 


insertion < 


ind somehow Miss 
spirits rise as they 


hummed song appor- 
the single can of evaporated milk and 
the canned salmon that was to serve 
salad for and in potat 


cakes for supper. She dressed swiftly, 


in a lunch 
then, feeling a trifle weak, but happy 
to know she had a whole day of rest 
before her to prepare for the ordeal 
of making the rounds of the agencies 
again. It was so hard to make per- 
sonnel managers understand why she 
had no skills except kindness and a 
sense of humor just about exhausted 
after years of nursing a querulous, 
invalid father. They always wanted 
to know why she had never put him 
in a home and gone out to make a 
life of her own. It was impossible to 
explain to them that this had never 
occurred to her 
father, 


Her father was her 
who had given her a golden 
childhood, and a thousand impractical 
kindnesses as long as he could, includ- 
ing a musical education completely 
out of tune with the 
stances of her life. 


later circum- 


She finished dressing and stood be 
fore her mirror, trying to induce the 
tired white ruffle on her m 
dered blouse to hide the frayed collar 








on her thin, dark coat. It was then 
the telephone jangled 

Her hand trembled lifting off the 
receiver. Only the job agercies had 
her telephone number. This could be 
either a wrong number or a miracle 
She had to swallow hard before an 
swering 

“Yoo 

“Miss Bennett? This is Mrs. Alex 
ander of the Quality Agency. I know 
you must be surprised to hear from 
me this morning, but a Mr. Jenkins, 
who is a friend of the family, drove 
down from Westchester and he’s just 


man. His wife was 
rushed to the hospital last night for 


distraught, poor 





in emergency operation, and he needs 
someone at once to care for his small 
son. I told him all about you, and he 


now.” 

Miss Mary moistened her lips and 
gripped the table convulsively. The 
miracle had happened! “Thank You, 
my Lord,” she murmured humbly at 
the same time glancing hastily around 
ipartment. 
The rent was paid. Everything would 
keep for a month. Perhaps she could 
board Jupiter with the landlady. Yes, 
she was ready. She did not dare to 
be otherwise. Miracles like this were 
conservatively allotted only once to 
every lifetime. 


will drive you right up ther 


her cozy little one-room 


“I'm on my way to Mass right 


Mrs. Alexander. I'll be 


in about an hour.” 


now, ready 


There was a moment of charged 
silence from the other end. 

“T just explained Mr. Jenkins needs 
someone at once, and that he is driv- 
ing right back. Really, you can’t ex- 
pect him to wait around for you, 


Miss Bennett. If you needed a job 









nuch as you pretended, you would 


+} } > + 
be ready to jump at the chance to 


work for such cultured, considerate 


Miss Mary’s heart stopped beating 


for a full count, and she stretched 
out her hand as if to hold onto this 
chance that was somehow slipping 


from her grasp. Why, oh why, had 


she slept so late this morning above 


all in her lifetime? 


Mrs. Alexander. I 
simply cannot miss Mass, and I would 
if I It is almost 
ten o'clock.” Her voice quavered, but 


“Tm sorry, 


had to leave now. 


her heart was firm. 

There was an exasperated click at 
the other end, and Miss Mary limply 
replaced the cradle. 
She could expect nothing more now 
from the Quality Agency, one of the 
best in town 


receiver in its 


She slumped down into a chair and 
buried her face in her hands, shud- 
This 
Jupiter that he stopped washing evap- 
orated milk from his ebony whiskers 
and 


dering position so annoyed 


her face 
through the spaces between her fin- 
gers. She had to laugh at his wonder- 
ing expression and with a gesture she 
dashed away a tear or two, gathered 
up her worn purse, her neatly darned 
white gloves, and a well thumbed 
missal a moment before the Lutheran 
chimes warned all Catholics to hurry 
to Mass. In the ominous pause be- 
fore the chimes struck the hour, Miss 
Mary was across the square to St. 
Matthew’s. 

She received that morning, as had 
been her practice for years, and after 
Mass stayed to make her thanksgiv- 
ing. 


came Over to peer at 


“Perhaps I’m being selfish,” she 
thought, recalling Monsignor McCar- 
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thy’s sermon on the coldness of th 
world to the Fatima message 
ask for anything. Ill just offer up 
my Communion in reparation.” 

A light tap on her startled 
her. Were the eleven o'clock people 
But it 
reproachful usher or petulant pew 


irm 


coming in already? was no 


holder who stood over her. Instead, 
she looked up into the kindly, albeit 
worried face of Monsignor McCarthy 
himself! 

“T could see that white thing in 
in the 
congregation this morning, Miss Ben- 
nett,” he whispered a few shades 
below a boom, 


your hat over everything els 


“and it made me re- 


member something you said when 


you came in this week to introduc« 


yourself as a new member of the par 


sh. You play the piano, don’t you?” 

Miss Mary nodded, recalling she 
had volunteered to play in the show 
the Rosary Scciety was putting on. 

Monsignor McCarthy exhaled in 
relief. “Fine, fine. Will you take over 
the organ for High Mass this morn 
ing, as a favor to me? You might even 
like to do it permanently. Only an 
hour ago that young fellow we had 
phoned he had been offered a better 
job. T'll pay you the same salary.” 

Miss Mary instinctively felt for 
her heart and was surprised to find it 
was still beating. 

“I'd better get in a little practice,” 
she murmured. 

Monsignor McCarthy frowned. 
“Nonsense. What you need is a little 
breakfast. I saw you receive. Martha 
has some rolls in the oven, and bacon 
and eggs ready. Will that do?” 

Miss Mary sighed. 

“Quite well, Father,” she replied 
softly, nodding the white cockade. 
“T think I could even manage on just 
a cup of strong, hot tea.” 








By enrolling your departed relatives and friends in our Purgatorial Society you 





assure for them a r ‘ance in th 


of Holy Masses offered each year and 


you will thus fulfill your holy obligation of charity and love for them and earn for 


yourself countless blessings. 


The Living may also be enrolled and participate in the 


Spiritual Benefits during life and after death. The offering for membership enroll- 
ment in the Purgatorial Society is but Five Dollars for a single individual and 


Twenty-five Dollars for the entire family. 


Address: Franciscan Friars of the Atonement, Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 





“t won't YOURS TO CHERISH! 


FIDELIS rosaries 


NO FINER PRAYER BEADS MADE 


YOUR RELIGIOUS GOODS DEALER HAS THEM 














CATHOLIC WILLS 





The instinct is strong to “keep 
what we have.” Yet when death 
calls us we must go to the grave 
“clutching in our dead hands only 
that which we have given away.” 
If you feel you cannot share your 
earthly possessions now with God, 
perhaps you will be mindful of 
Him and His Missions when draw- 
ing up your last will. You can be 
sure that what you leave to carry 
on Catholic Mission work will 
merit a blessing on your soul, and 
cause your name to be held in 
benediction long after you are 


dead. 


Here’s how you can do it: Insert 
this clause in your will: 


"I bequeath to the Union-That- 

















Nothing-Be-Lost, Inc., of Gray 

moor, Garrison, N. Y., the sam 

RES tu 
NOTICE 


The growth of our Religious Com 
munity and its manifold activities it 
missionary and other works, entails! 
vast pondence with 
consequent heavy outlay for postage. Wt 
will be grateful if our friends will * 
member this fact and enclose a few exttt 
postage stamps in any letters they ss 
us. 

The Franciscan Friars of the Atonemetl 
Graymoor, Garrison, N. Y. 
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_|\Dominic, Apostle of England 


By Titus Cranny, 8. A. 
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Paul of the Cross prayed for 

the conversion of England. He 
had never seen the land and probably 
had never met any of its people, but 
his consuming desire was that it re- 
turn to the faith from which it was 
atranged in the sixteenth century. 
“Ah, England, England,” he was 
wont to say, “let us pray for Eng- 
and. I cannot help praying for it 
nyself, for whenever I begin to pray, 
this kingdom presents itself to my 
nind.”’ Then shortly before his death 
he cried out, as though in ecstacy: 
“What have I seen? My children— 
my religious in England!” 

This prophecy was fulfiled in 1842 
when a small band of Passionists 
took up residence at Aston Hall, Staf- 
fordshire. The leader was a little 
man, infirm and half-blind, but whose 
burning zeal made him the logical 
choice for such a mission. He labored 
oly seven years but they were filled 
with such prayer, labor, and sacrifice 
isto make him the modern apostle of 
England. This priest was Dominic 
Barberi, or with his full religious 
nme, Dominic of the Mother 


Fr. more than fifty years St. 


of 








{| 


1s Com 


God. 

Dominic was born at Palanzana, a 
village near Viterbo, on June 22, 
1792, the youngest of eight children. 
His father died in 1795 and _ his 
mother in 1800 and thus at the age 
of eight years he went to live with 
in uncle, Bartolomeo Pacelli. Here 
Dominic remained until he entered 
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the novitiate at Vetrella in 1814. 
Even as a boy he had an unusual 
interest in the conversion of unbe- 
levers for whom he prayed con- 
tantly. But the first inspiration of 
his future apostolate came as he 
knelt before the Madonna in the Pas- 
sionist church and an interior voice 
informed him that his labors would 
be “not in China or America, but in 
the north-west of Europe, and espe- 
dally in England.” 


Dominic had had little formal edu- 
cation and so sought admission into 
religious life as a lay brother. How- 
ever, when he received the habit on 
November 14, 1814, he was accepted 
as a cleric novice and a candidate for 
the priesthood. He had a splendid 
intellect and a very retentive mem- 
ory so that he made giant strides in 
his studies. Thus after ordination it 
was no surprise that he was ap 
pointed to the office of prufessui of 
philosophy for the Passionist clerics. 
Though he gave all his energies to 
the work of teaching, of hearing con- 
fessions, of preaching, of counselling, 
the longing of his heart was not satis- 
fied. He wanted to go to England. 

Each day at the end of class he 
told the students to say three Hail 
Mary’s for the “il ravvedimento degli 
Englesi—the amendment of the Eng- 
lish.” His correspondence too bore this 
affection for England as a constant 
refrain. To one friend he wrote: “O, 
that I could give my blood and my 
life for my beloved England. 

For England’s conversion I am willing 
to be condemned to death, to lose 
the light of reason, to be deprived of 
God's sensible aid, and left without 
the slightest relish for prayer. .. . I 
would willingly undergo the pains 
that the English would suffer if they 
were eternally lost, that all should 
return to the bosom of the Church.” 

Such words “in the broken accents 
of a lover” remind us of St. Paul’s 
statement that would willingly 
become a castaway from Christ for 
the sake of his brethren. But in this 
instance Dominic was speaking of a 
people of a different origin in a land 
which he had not even seen. And 
the vision of going to England haunt- 
ed him. Day and night he prayed 
for the conversion of its people and 
implored God to send him there to 
labor. On one Palm Sunday in Rome, 
it is said that an interior voice spoke 
with great intensity and the sight of 


he 





the English came to mind: “I seemed 
to see them outside the church, crying 
to be let in—Lord, wilt Thou that I 
cry, that I weep for them? I will cry 
indeed, but what will my crying profit 
if it is without fruit? Dost Thou will 
that my grief should have no remedy? 
No, Lord, I adore the secrets of Thy 
wisdom, but I will not, for all that, 
cease from knocking at the door of 
Thy mercy. I will never be content 
till I see the whole universe united 
to Thy breast, but above all, till I 
see my beloved England return to 
the unity of the Catholic Church. 
Thou, O Lord, hast given me this 
desire; grant me to see its accom- 
plishment.” 


In the Eternal City Dominic had 
the opportunity of meeting visitors 
from England, meetings which only 
sharpened his desire to go as a mis- 
sionary to the land. He corresponded 
with several, notably Ambrose Phil- 
lips, Sir Harry Trelawney, Rev. 
George Ford, and George Spencer 
(later the famous Passionist, Father 
Ignatius). In one letter to Phillips 
he wrote: “I should like to hear 
frequently about your health and 
about the progress of our holy relig- 
ion in this island, which is never ab- 
sent from my poor heart. Ah, who 
will give me the wings of a dove to 
fly thither? I hope . . . oh happy day! 
Oh happy moment! I rejoice in the 
hope of being one day able to reach 
it. Dear England! Beloved nation! 
When shall I behold thee restored to 
the loving bosom of our holy mother 
the Church? Then shall I be able to 


say Nunc dimittis servum tuum... .” 


Though Dominic knew little Eng- 
lish and for this reason has sometimes 
been looked as ignorant, he 
wrote many volumes of philosophy, 
of theology, and of ascetical works. 
He was brilliant in his own way—*“a 
very sharp, clever man” as Newman 


called him. And _ another 


upon 


laurel 


284 “ 





stamped him as man of no meat 

lit vhen he wrote against the 
vaunted de Lemannais in 1829. This 
bold genius was hailed from the pul 
pits of | pe as being a new Father 
f Church, the greatest theologian 
of t nineteenth century, and ac- 
cordi to the recollections of Car 
li Wiseman, Pope Leo XII actu 
ill ded to make him a cardinal 


But amid the accord of adulation tw: 





discorda: tes sounded. One came 
from the Vicar of St. Mary’s at Ox 
for John Henry Newman; tl 


from the Passionist in Rome, 


r Dominic 





idmitted that “He is a 


writer, but there is just 


that ill flavour in his doctrine, which, 
in spite of all that is excellent in it, 
reminds one that it is drugged and 


unwholesome; and the conviction of 


this makes me tremble, lest the same 
spirit, which would lead him to throw 
off civil 
under disappointment, to deny the 
authority of itself.” Dom 
inics attack brought rebuke from his 


iuthority, may urge him, 


religion 


superiors but he bore it resignedly 
His comment was: “I have not done 
evil, neither can I unsay what I have 
written or said; to me it is as clear 
noon-day that from the principles of 
de Lemannais flow consequence per- 
the Church and civil so 
His judgment proved to be 


micious t 
ciety.” 
right for the haughty Frenchman and 
his works, once so highly respected, 
were condemned by the Church itself 
in 1833 
In 1831 

rector ( t a 


Dominic was appointed 
new retreat at Lucca. 
There seemed little chance of his go- 
ing to his favorite land. He was pa- 
tient, obedient, confident. “Every 
year,’ he wrote, “seems a thousand 
years till I see my dear England and 
shed my blood, or at least be spent 
with labors for it.” But even this did 
not dampen his enthusiasm: “Of this 

namely, the conversion of England 

I cannot say much. I believe it will 
one day arrive, and that day is not 
far distant. Nay, I can assure you 
that we can see many signs of its 
being very near. . . . Oh, how much 
I have at heart the return of that 
island to the Catholic Faith! If with 
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SINT 


Ven. Dominic Barberi, C.P., Apostle of England 
in the nineteenth century. 


my death I could 


grace, how willingly would I die!” 


procure such a 


Following a _ visit with George 
Spencer, Dominic wrote to the Rev. 
George Ford that “Mr. Spencer 1s 
leaving for England, whither he will 
bear with him the half of my heart, 
if not indeed the whole; since the 
heart is more where it loves than 
where it lives, I may venture to say 
that, loving England as tenderly as 
I do, my heart is more there than in 
Italy or Lucca.” 

Then during the decade of 1830-40 
there was much talk of a new foun- 
dation in England. Dominic was 
buoyant. At last he would be able 
to go to the country of his dreams. 


However, when the list of names was 


made known, Dominic’s was not 
among them. Still he was not dis- 
heartened and confidently told a 


friend: “You will see that I shall be 
sent. They have already nominated 


those who are going to Belgium, but 


the thing is not well done. Without 
I have to 


And they did not 


me they will not set out 
go with them.” 
set out without him. 

One delay followed another to 
prevent their departure but finally on 
May 29, 1840, the group of tw 
priests, Dominic and a lay brother 
sailed from Civita Vecchia for Mar 
seilles with their destination Ere, near 
Tournai, in Belgium. Here Dominic 
took leave of the others to view his 
“promised land” and to look over 
the prospects of a foundation. Noth 
ing could be done for the present and 
so he returned to Belgium. 

The cross of delay continued to 
press upon him so that he was not 
able to establish a house on English 
soil until February 17, 1842, when 
he took possession of Aston Hall. The 
first Mass was offered on the feat 
cf the Lance and Nails of Our Lord, 
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, providential day, for as Dominic 
later observed: “This foundation was 
mad the Feast of the Lance and 
Nails and there will always be nails. 
Up to now they have never been 
wal r—and long hard ones too! At 
times they have even seemed to me 
more than could be borne. To give 
them in detail would take too long 
God knows them. I only ask you to 
pray hard for me, and for the ulti- 
mate success of this foundation, 
which has certainly been willed by 
God from all eternity, nails includ 


ed.” The zealous priest gave his first 


March 16-24 


received his 


and on Good 
first 


missi 

Friday 

the faith 
Dominic 


convert to 


was not 
The 


it his inability to pronounce the lan- 


well received by 


the people Catholics snickered 


guage; the non-Catholics were openly 
hostile to him and once when he 
dared to wear his habit from Aston 
to Stone, a distance of three miles, 


he was taunted by the jibes of many 
Curses and blasphemies fell 
him, 


voices 


upon stones came from every 
the more ribald 
scooped up mud ard filth and flung 
them into his As he left the 


town he was a sight to see 


corner and some of 


face. 
his face 
was bloody, his habit covered with 
flth, his ears ringing with the cries 
of death should he return. 

But Dominic did return. And three 
times a week for two years he walked 
from Aston to Stone clad in his habit 
and sandals. As he neared he 
greeted with “Here Father 
Demonio! Here comes the Demon!” 
and more than once thugs sought to 
take his life. The Catholics them- 
slves would not stand by “the mad 
foreigner.” They they 
would lose face. Dominic’s companion 
would not accompany him. In the 
agony of such distress he wrote: “My 


was 


comes 


feared too 


God, for what distress and sorrow 
you have reserved me. I spent so 
many years before coming to this 


sand, preparing myself at all times 
for suffering. But I find I am not 
half-welleenough prepared for the 
dire reality. It seems to me that if I 
had ever foreseen all that awaited me, 
Ishould never have had the courage 
% step on board ship. Last Sunday I 
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broke down, and wept bitterly. I can 
do no more. The 
My God, if You 
it, You must increase my strength 
as 

Despite the 
the stuff of which the 


Cross is too heavy. 


intend to increase 


sorrow, Dominic was 
saints are made 
ind he bore the ctr 
the end. He did not desi 


to be right. 


7 


heroically to 
st from what 
Thus by the 


brought the 


he knew 
conviction he 


their hiding and made 


power of 
Catholics from 
admire 
dk ged 


his footsteps, still he had many con 


the nen-Catholics respect and 


t 
his religion. Though tragedy 
solations in seeing people return to 
the sacraments and in noting the con 
versions following from the Oxford 
one of his 


Movement. Certainly 


reatest joys came October 8, 1845, 
when beneath the dark skies and 
pouring rain of an autumn storm 


Dominic stopped at Littlemore where 
the famous Newman and several of 
his colleagues were leading a strict 
life of study and of prayer. Dominic 
did not know that Newman had writ 
ten the day before that: “Father 
Dominic the Passionist is passing this 
way from Aston in Staffordshire to 
Belgium, where a Chapter of his Or 
der is to be held at this time. He is 
to come to Littlemore for the night 
as guest of one of us whom he had 
admitted to Aston. He does not know 
of my intentions, but I shall ask of 
him admission into the One True 
Fold of the Redeemer. . . .” 

About eleven o'clock he stepped 
from the carriage, entered the house 
at Littlemore and dried himself be- 
the blazing fire. The door 
cpened, a thin figure approached and 


fore 


fell at Dominic’s knees. Newman was 
seeking admission into the Catholic 


Church. We do not know the emo- . 


tions that must have stirred Dominic's 
soul that night, but we have this sen- 
timent recorded at a later time: 
“What a spectacle it was for me to 
see Newman at my feet! All that I 
have suffered since I left Italy has 
been well compensated by this event, 
and I hope the effects of such a con- 
version may be great.” 

life re- 
mained for him and they were crowd- 
ed with the usual preaching, travel- 


Scarcely four years of 





ing, praying, and administering to the 
foundation. He 
lived to see the Passionists established 
Bishop Wiseman 
Hampstead 


needs of the infant 
in London under 
at Poplar House, 

Duing the spring and summer of 
1849 he preached as actively and as 
intensely as ever. Already he looked 
like an old man, enfeebled by heart 
ittacks that 
rapidity. The end was not far off he 
told them. And so in the 
of August 27 he left London never 
He boarded the train at 
:30 accompanied by Father Lewis 


came with increasing 


morning 


to return. 
m his way to Stroud. Becoming ill, 
he had to leave the train. Remedies 
were applied to his ailing heart, but 
avail. No room could be found 
in any hotel and Dominic was placed 
upon straw on a brick floor. 
Later he was brought to the Railway 
Tavern at Reading. He 
recover slightly, but the spasm re- 


to m 
some 
seemed to 


turned with greater violence and at 
3 P.M. Dominic died 

Three days later Dominc’s requiem 
was held at Stone. Then his body 
that had so often walked in sorrow 
and pain to Aston was borne in tri- 
umph amid the grief of those who 
not so long before had persecuted 
him. We read: 


Never before or since has a 
Passionist gone to his rest in such 
a setting for the final scene. The 
mourning thousands filled the 
streets, the doors, the windows, 
the very roofs on that sad, yet 
glorious day. Slowly the proces- 
sion moved, the 
surging crowds who wept their 
last goodbye as the. coffin was 
the familiar 
streets where Dominic had 
walked and toiled and suffered. 
... And outside the town, the 
sorrow-stricken multitude - still 
streamed onward to witness his 


swaying, in 


borne through 


homecoming to Aston and the 
retreat he had loved so well. 


Almost a hundred years 
passed since Dominic died for the 
nation he loved. Since that day the 
seed of the faith that he sowed again 
after being torn out by evil forces, 


have 


that seed has grown, developed and 
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The Miraculous Stairuay 


By Ann M. Shire 


flourished, and there is every indica- 
tion that England will once more be- 
come the stronghold of the faith even 
as she was in that blessed age when 
she possessed the enviable title, “The 
Dowry of Mary.” The spirit of Dom- 
inic is behind this revival and, please 
God, under the power of divine 
grace it will prove the inspiration 
necessary to conquer all Britain for 
Christ. 

In 1912 the Apostolic Process for 
Dominic's beatification began, only to 
be interrupted by the war. The sec- 
ond World War also hampered any 
rapid work in the matter so that this 
official stamp of approval by the 
Church is still pending. In 1945, the 
centenary year of Newman's entrance 
into the Church, the hierarchy of 
Britain and Canada sent a petition 
asking for this blessing upon Dom- 
inic. In a sermon at St. Joseph's High- 
gate, London, Archbishop (now Car- 
dinal) Griffin declared “It was no 
easy task for a complete stranger to 
come to these shores in the middle 
of the last century to bring the gospel 
tidings to our people, but Dominic 
succeeded where others had failed. 
He succeeded because of his intense 
desire and his great sanctity and 
above all, by his great confidence in 
Almighty God.” 

He begged for prayers that Dom- 
inic might be raised to the altars of 
the Church, if it be God's Will. 
Such too is the intention of people 
the world over on this centenary of 
Dominic's death as they see in him 
the concrete expression of a burning 
zeal for souls, a fervent religious, a 
model Passionist, an unselfish priest. 
But in paying tribute to his memory 
perhaps the most eloquent is the 
simplest such as the pilgrims find 
when they visit his tomb at St. Ann’s 
Retreat, Sutton Oak, Lancashire. 
The final words of the epitaph are 
his special claim to immortal glory: 
“Here lies the body of the Servant 
of God, Father Dominic of the 
Mother of God, Passionist, who, 
born near Viterbo in Italy on June 
22nd, 1792, died at Reading, on 
August 27th, 1849, worn out with 
labour and toil undergone for the 
Conversion of England.” 


Cy 


IGH on a chapel roof in Santa 
H Fe, New Mexico, stands a 

statue of Our Lady of Light 
During the latter part of the nine- 
teenth century, many homesick, 
trail-weary travelers must have 
been cheered by the sight of some- 
thing which seemed a part of the 
world they had left behind. 

The chapel itself, an example of 
French Gothic at its best, presents 
a marked contrast to the old adobe 
churches and houses surrounding it. 
Within this Gothic structure is one 
of the most celebrated stairways in 
the world—one said to have been 
built by St. Joseph himself. How, 
one may ask, did such a gem of 
French architecture come to be built 
in this old Spanish town? 

Behind the construction of this 
chapel which dates from 1878, and 
the Academy of Loretto of which it 
is a part, built in 1881, there lies a 
long history of suffering, privation, 
and devotion by the men and women 
of the Church. 

Today, we who traverse the 
peaceful streets of Santa Fe, com- 
ment upon the picturesqueness of 
the old town, and send post cards 
to our friends, often fail to realize 
at what cost of personal sacrifice 
these desirable conditions were 
achieved. 

Doubtless many ignoble purposes 
motivated some of the leaders of 
the Spanish conquest of New Mex- 
ico, but it was the Church’s power 
and inspiration that used the ex- 
ploration for permanent good. Most 
people think the oldest missions in 
the United States are those of Cali- 
fornia. However, New Mexico 
claims—and_ rightly—to have had 
missions built one hundred and fifty 
years before those constructed un- 
der Fray Junipero Serra. 

The first missions in New Mex- 
ico were built by zealous Franciscan 


priests who accompanied Juan de 
Onate in 1598. Wars, rebellions, 
and other disasters visited New 
Mexico, yet through all these evils, 
the Church persisted in its work. 


In 1848, New Mexico was ceded 
to the United States, and in 1850, 
John B. Lamy was appointed the 
first Bishop of Santa Fe. Perhaps 
you may recall “Bishop Latour” in 
Willa Cather’s famous _ book, 
“Death Comes for the Archbishop.” 
“Bishop Latour” in real life was 
Bishop Lamy, and through the 
popularity of this book, he became 
known to many who would not have 
become acquainted otherwise with 
this truly remarkable man. 


That he was truly remarkable is 
well attested by his deeds. Upon 
his appointment to his dufies in 
Santa Fe, he made the journey via 
New Orleans. This was considered 
a longer route than that by boat 
from St. Louis to Kansas and the 
Santa Fe Trail, but was thought to 
be less dangerous than the Santa Fe 
were often at- 
Indians and _ suffered 
winters on the 


where travelers 
tacked by 
from the severe 
plains. 

Nevertheless, Bishop Lamy almost 
lost his life in a boat wreck at Gal- 
veston and suffered such a severe 
injury to his ankle that he did not 
reach Santa Fe till the late summet 
of 1851. 


There he found church affairs in 
great confusion. A less courageous 
man might have given up at the 
prospect before him. His first task 
was to reorganize the missions. The 
clergy of New Mexico, not having 
been previously informed of his com- 
ing, were inclined to look upon him 
as an imposter. They did not 
understand his language. Perhaps 
he was a Jew or a Protestant? Yet 
he knew how to say the Mass and 
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¢ even better than their own 

But later the French Bishop won 
then ver. His great need was 
teachers for his schools. He went 
back East and cast about for a com- 
munity of Sisters to return with 
him to Santa Fe, their work to sup- 
plement that of the missionary 
pric sts. But his requests met with 


no response till in Kentucky he 


knocked at the door of the Mother- 
house of the Sisters of Loretto at 
the foot of the Cross. They could 
not resist the call of this earnest 
Bishop. 


However, he painted no rosy pic- 
ture the work 
hardships to be 


to be done, the 
He in- 
sisted those answering the call must 
I He believed they 
should know what was before them. 
In other communities after he had 
what the future might 
the brave women volun- 
no one had agreed to go. 


endured. 


ye volunteers. 


explained 
hold for 
tering. 
different. A 
number volunteered from whom six 
were chosen for the work, and on 
June 26, 1852, the Sisters set out on 
the long journey to Santa Fe. 


But here it was 


Bishop Lamy with several other 
persons joined them at St. Louis. 
There they boarded the steamer 
“Kansas” for Independence, Miss- 
ouri. They were on their way. 

Doubtless when these valiant 
women thought of the journey, their 
fear was of hostile Indians on the 
plains. But, as often happens, an 
unexpected foe appeared long be- 
fore the Indians. Several passen- 
gers aboard the “Kansas” developed 
cholera. Among them Mother Ma- 
tilda Mills, the Superior of the little 
band. She died after twelve hours 
of suffering, 

The people of Independence, 
gripped with panic, because of the 
dread disease, would not permit the 
Sisters to enter the town. These 












Missourians were not heartless— 
they had real reasons for their fears. 
A second Sister was stricken, then 
athird. Bishop Lamy found a shel- 
ter for his charges in a warehouse 
This was not a suitable place for 
tither the sick or the well. Later 
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The Miracle Stairway in the Chapel of Our Lady of Light, Santa Fe, New Mexico 


he removed the two cholera victims 
to a tent, ten miles from town. 

One of these victims improved 
suffciently to proceed with the 
party. The other was obliged to 
give up her desire to pioneer in New 
Mexico and remained behind. Later 
she went to the Convent of St. Fer- 
dinand at Florissant, Mo. 

But cholera was but one of the 
difficulties which beset the heroic 
pioneers. The first night out from 
Independence they encountered a 
terrific storm . for which _ their 
“prairie schooners” did not promise 
much protection. They spent a 
night of terror. However, by morn- 
ing they were able to proceed. 

On September re they were at- 
tacked by Indians. In order to 


escape these warriors, the calvacade 
traveled all night. Finally after two 
months of harrowing experiences, 
they arrived at Las Vegas. Here 
at last they slept under a roof. 

Upon their entrance to Santa Fe, 
they passed beneath — triumphal 
arches while bells rang out a wel- 
come. They were escorted to front 
seats in the Cathedral of St. Francis 
of Assisi, where the Te Deum was 
sung to the accompaniment of vio- 
lins and Spanish music. 

At the end of these ceremonies it 
must have been a great relief to 
these good women to enter the house 
which Bishop Lamy had prepared 
for them. 

However, they could not begin 
their teaching at once—they must 
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first learn It cer- 
tainly must have been maddening to 
see so many children so in need of 
instruction and yet not be able to 
talk to them. 

But in 1853, the Academy, to be 
known as Our Lady of Light, was 
opened. It was a little adobe build- 
ing there 


the language. 


and boarders 
Such was the 


humble beginning from which have 


were ten 


and three day pupils. 


grown parochial schools, academies 
and colleges throughout the West 
and Southwest. Loretto 
Academy is attended by four hun- 
dred fifty girls, has a hundred voice 
choir, and 


operetta. 


Today, 


vearly broadcasts an 


Other Sisters, from time to time, 
came from the Motherhouse in Ken- 
tucky. They endured all the hard- 
Ships that the first group experi- 
enced. But the band which came in 
1867 seems to have suffered most, 
perhaps from the One 
young nun, not yet twenty, died as 
a result of She 
ided, but the nervous 
an Indian attack was too 
much for her. She was buried on the 
prairie, but the cross which marked 
the grave was destroyed by storms, 


Indians. 


these hardships. 
was not wou 


shock of 


and soon the site of her burial place 
was lost. 

Time passed. The little adobe 
school was replaced by a 
building in 1881. Three years 
previously had been built the beauti 
ful little French Gothic 
Loretto Convent was 
1892. 


suitable 


Chapel. 
erected in 
Che Sisters of Loretto at the 


foot of the Cross were firmly estab- 
lished in old Santa Fe. 


The Chapel, or as it is sometimes 
called, the Cathedral, has colorful 
stained glass windows, high ceilings, 
and delicate spires. But perhaps it 
is best known because of its circular 
staircase to the choir loft. 
Mexican Catholics call it 
raculous Stairway. 


Devout 
the Mi- 


Bishop Lamy wished this chapel 
to be constructed in the best Euro- 
pean tradition. As the native New 
Mexicans could make only adobes 
or mud bricks, the good Bishop sent 
to Italy for stone cutters. 

Great was the joy among the Sis- 
ters when the walls, roof, and spires 
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of the chapel were finally finished 
and the builders turned their at- 
tention to the interior. But imagine 
the consternation of Sister Rita, the 
music teacher, when she discovered 
there had space left for 
building a staircase to the choir loft. 


been no 

The Sisters were in despair, as 
none of the consulted 
could suggest any way of building a 
staircase that would not mask some 
of the doors or 


carpenters 


windows and thus 
tuin the beauty of the chapel. In 
their the Sisters decided 
to make a novena to St. Joseph, the 


great carpenter. 


dilemma, 


On the ninth day, when the no- 
vena old 
with a white beard came to the con- 
Said he, “I hear vou wish a 
built in 


was completed, an man 
vent. 
staircase your chapel.” 

He offered to build it 
but 


for them 
was always evasive about how 
much he would charge for his serv 
That could be taken 
care of later, he assured the Sisters. 
He built for them 
of hard 


ices. matter 
a spiral staircase 
the fitted 
together that no nails were used in 
When the Sisters 
came into the chapel for prayers, he 
When they 
returned to his work 


wood, parts so 


the construction 


always slipped away. 
had gone, he 

When _ the 
pleted, the Sisters planned a great 
the old 
Sister prepared 
the dish 
makine. 


staircase was com- 
Each 
with her own hands 


feast for carpenter. 


she was most expert at 
There was much whisper- 
much running back and forth 
them, old nuns 
cited as the voune ones. 

At last, evervthing 


A message was sent to sum- 


ing, 
among the as e@X- 
was in readi- 
ness. 
mon the old carpenter to the great 
Imagine the feelings of the 
Sisters when he could not be found. 


feast. 


Then, say the old Mexican men and 
the knew that the 
aged carpenter was none other than 


women, Sisters 
St. Joseph, who had answered their 
prayers by building the staircase 
himself. 

Be that as it may, today, over 
seventy-five vears since it was fin- 
ished, the stairway is in perfect con- 
dition—a marvelous fact in a climate 
where wood warps and cracks in the 
dry climate. 





Nerrology 


We commend to the prayers of 
our Readers the souls of the faith 
ful departed whose deaths have 
been reported to us during the last 
month. For them collectively a 
set of thirty Masses will be said 
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